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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘Na towards the end of September, which has been an even 
memorable month than August, it is difficult to resist the 
wave of optimism now sweeping over the Allies as 
they watch the wonderful series of victories which 
their armies are registering in one campaign after 
ier. If we had any doubt as to the transformation that is 
x place in the general military situation it would be resolved 


ntemplating the Fatherland, which at this moment presents 
> world that most unattractive spectacle of a great hulking 
who, having for a long course of years ridden roughshod 
averybody who stood in his path, taking a peculiar pleasure 
umpling on the weak and the helpless whom he loved to 
re whenever they were in his clutches, suddenly finds himself 
. by the throat by one bigger and braver than himself and 
a jolly good hiding. Though he had been stone-deaf to 
piteous and heart-rending cries of his victims, especially 
en and children, and gloated over their sufferings, the moment 
wn skin seems to be in danger he sets up a caterwauling that 
ud awaken the dead, making infinitely more noise than the 
umstances warrant—the punishment having hardly begun— 
e hopes of softening the hearts of his chastisers and escaping 
the more far-sighted Boches are beginning to suspect may 
1eir fate. Never did humanity present a more pitiable or 
xt spectacle. Repulsive as the Prussians were while the sun 
shining upon their arms and their Kaiser boasted that he 
ed Providence in his pocket, while his condottieri looted, 
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ravaged, and ravished, they were nothing like so nauseating as 
they are to-day, when Wilhelm II is reduced to licking the boots 
of the German working man whom he had previously regarded as 
mere ‘“ cannon-fodder,” while the unspeakable Crown Prince poses 
as a lifelong Pacifist who would not hurtafly. As usual the enemy 
are overdoing it, hoping to reap military advantage from throwing 
the Allies off their guard on the assumption that no further efforts 
are necessary as we have practically won the war. Optimism is 
admittedly less dangerous to-day than at any previous period, 
because the facts confirm what previously was but a conviction 
—namely, that Germany cannot win—but wise men will proceed 
warily and decline to shout before they are out of the wood. Our 
cause has suffered grievously in the past from premature jubila- 
tion, which opened after the First Battle of the Marne, has con- 
tinued ever since, and is largely responsible for the necessity of 
fighting a second Battle of the Marne. 


Just as the Briton shines during dark days, when he pulls himself 
together and plays the man—though liable to play the fool in 

: better times—so the German does the exact oppo- 
mens site. He can only keep his “ pecker up” when he 
is winning, or thinks he is winning. Down it goes in disaster, 
and, judging by externals, something like a panic is spreading 
over the Fatherland, of which we are bound to take note, because 
whatever deliberate exaggeration may be imported into this 
depression by a Great General Staff which suffers from being too 
clever by half, the state of the Home Front is so material a factor 
when entire nations are at war, that any form of Defeatism in a 
cast-iron military community, which only the other day anticipated 
the imminent conquest of Europe, must react upon the moral of 
the army, upon the decline of which there is some published 
evidence. Though we are particularly grateful for the timely 
caution from the Headquarters of the American army against 
believing all we are told on this score, as the enemy’s mania for 
organization extends even to what prisoners of war shall tell their 
captors. Still, when the German Imperial Chancellor, Count 
Hertling—who was recently prepared to annex further fragments 
of France and to use Belgium as “a pawn” while he claimed 
indemnities from every Ally—informs the Main Committee of the 
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Reichstag (September 24) of what can hardly have been news to 
its Members, that “ deep discontent has seized hold of wide circles 
of the population,” stimulated by “ our present military situation,” 
the Apostles of Militarism are anything but gay. Count Hertling 
admitted the position to be “ grave,” though claiming that Ger- 
many had passed through “ harder times,” as, for instance, in the 
summer of 1916, ““ when the Verdun offensive failed, and on the 
Somme, the most violent of battles, and in the East General 
Brusiloff’s massed assaults occurred.” They had not then lost 
courage, ““ but showed our enemies . . . what a resolute will to 
victory could do.” After trying to reassure his shaken audience 
by pointing out that the Eastern Peace had removed the menace 
of the double front, that the Austro-Hungarian army held large 
tracts of Italian territory, while on the West “ our troops repelled 
attacks undertaken by the French, English, and Americans, sup- 
ported by modern instruments of war of all kinds,” the orator 
appealed to the puppet Parliament of Berlin, in language they 
had not heard from their Government at any previous period of 
the war: “Shall we then lose courage? Shall we forget what 
has previously happened?” Would they withdraw “the old 
absolute confidence in the men who led us in years past from 
victory to victory, because of the vicissitudes such as wars at all 
times bring with them?” As the speaker said, “ That would be 
unmanly timidity and base ingratitude.” It would indeed, and 
therefore thoroughly German. He ended with a pathetic appeal 
“to fathers and mothers at home” not to “ leave in the lurch 
their sons, husbands, and brothers out there at the Front just now 
when everything is at stake.” We cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this report, though these words are in keeping with the rest of 
the Jeremiad, which coincided with many equally dismal pro- 
nouncements from official and semi-official spokesmen and journa- 
lists, who would persuade the world that Germany was an injured 
innocent whom Belgium and other ravening wolves had fallen 
upon, and who was defending herself against impossible odds. 
Were any British Prime Minister reduced to speak in this strain 
we should realize that all was lost, but German mentality is so 
different from ours that such words on the lips of the “* crafty old 
fox’ of Bavaria (Count Hertling) signify less than they would 
on the lips of Mr. Lloyd George. Still they are significant and 
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profoundly encouraging, because in accordance with the facts 
that meet us everywhere, especially on the Western Front, where 
the fate of Kultur and Civilization will be decided. 


We can understand why those who but yesterday were deafening us 
with Deutschland iiber Alles should now be ‘‘ down in the dumps,” 
however astonished we may be at the rapid reaction 
from overweening arrogance to universal whim- 
pering. The course of the Kaiser-Battle, which was 
to bring Germany such a peace in the West as Count Hertling 
and Herr von Kiihlmann had imposed on the East to the ruin 
of Russia and Rumania, is reviewed in an illuminating article in 
this number from the accomplished pen of Sir Frederick Maurice, 
who writes with a knowledge and authority on military operations 
second to none. He is fresh from a visit to the Front. We need 
not attempt to cover the same ground, but would refer our 
readers to his admirable conspectus of this year’s campaign. 
Suffice it to say here, that at the opening of the year Ludendorff 
occupied the centre of the stage, possessing the initiative, which 
had passed from us in the course of the winter through circum- 
stances of common knowledge. The Allies were in the uncom- 
fortable position of wondering where and when his blows would 
fall, and of speculating as to the weight that could be concen- 
trated within a couple of days on some particular spot. The 
German offensive last March against the British Army neces- 
sitated a dislocation of the Allied Front in order that a fatal 
decision might be staved off. The phenomenon was repeated at 
the expense of the French army at the end of May, when another 
highly critical juncture was reached in the Valley of the Marne, 
and a fresh rearrangement became necessary. Ludendorff seemed 
to dominate the situation, and a land victory appeared to be well 
within German grasp. It was then that the genius of Marshal 
Foch asserted itself, as, thanks largely to the earlier stubborn 
fighting of the British under their dogged and capable Commander- 
in-Chief—there is really no reason why we should always insist on 
hiding our light under a bushel and pretend that every military 
success is exclusively attributable to one or other of our Allies— 
the attempted separation of the Allied armies had failed, while in 
Flanders Sir Douglas Haig had inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
enemy which undoubtedly saved Amiens and the Channel ports. 


Kaiser- 
Battle 
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Subsequently the admirable troops of General Pétain—to say 
nothing of the immense moral reinforcement of the prodigious 
American effort in transportation, mainly in British ships and 
under the guardianship of the British Navy, which surpassed all 
records and every estimate—Marshal Foch was able to seize the 
initiative finally presented to him by General Gouraud’s classic 
defence on the east of Rheims against Ludendorft’s last big effort 
on July 15. That initiative took the form of the historic counter- 
attack, from Soissons to Chateau-Thierry, on July 18, on which 
only a supreme soldier would have ventured, because it involved 
immense risks, and had it failed the situation would have been 
such as one does not care to contemplate. It was a Napoleonic 
blow driven home in Napoleonic fashion by General Mangin during 
which the Americans in General Degoutte’s army gave the enemy 
the first considerable taste of their quality, which was not to his 
liking, subsequently confirming their reputation by the efficient 
manner in which, under their own Commander-in-Chief, General 
Pershing, they “ pinched out” the Saint-Mihiel salient in the middle 
of September, crushing or capturing several German divisions in 
a vital tactical position the enemy had clung to for four years. 
Since the second Battle of the Marne the réles of the belligerents 
have been completely reversed, and not General Ludendorff but 
Marshal Foch now controls the situation. It is not we who ask 
ourselves where the next blow will fall, but the Germans, who 
have reached the stage of loving to make one another's flesh 
creep, and in awed tones inquire even in their Press, “* What will 
Foch do next ? ” while lurid pictures are presented to the cowering 
civilian at the Back of the tremendous resources and possibilities 
that lie to his hand, while certain steps are being taken by the Great 
General Staff, which it is probably not permissible to discuss, that 
have made a most painful impression on the wavering Home Front. 


Ovur American Allies stand in no need of flattery. Many of them 
feel that their country came dangerously late to the support of 
os the civilized cause. They know that they are 
a “making good” rapidly, and that nothing can 

prevent the mighty army that will take the field 
next year from being a factor proportionate to its size and 
strength. But just as “ Colonials ” in earlier days resented effu- 
sive efforts to represent them as practically the only troops who 
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counted, so it has been represented to us that the American army 
would discourage enthusiasts from placing them in the middle of 
every picture to the exclusion of Allies who were there. They 
have not yet fought in force anywhere, and fully appreciate both 
the genius of French Generalship and the magnificent manner in 
which French troops have closed the fourth and opened the fifth 
year of the Great War. They know that so far the lion’s share 
of the Kaiser-Battle has devolved on their Allies, and though 
British Politicians may be reluctant to acknowledge the admirable 
leadership of Sir Douglas Haig, his performance and that of his 
armies in driving back the enemy upon the Hindenburg Line, and 
recovering all the ground lost in the spring, in a series of disasters 
to the enemy, extending from August 8 onwards, is the theme of 
American appreciation no less than that of France. Our Com- 
mander-in-Chief has known how to thank his troops. In a Special 
Order of the Day, issued on September 10, he reminded them 
that for the past month they had taken the offensive, and “ in 
that short space of time, by a series of brilliant and skilfully 
executed actions,’ they had “repeatedly defeated the same 
German armies, whose vastly superior numbers compelled our 
retreat last spring.” Our Allies had done the same. “ Less than 
six months after the launching of the great German offensive 
which was to have cut the Allied Front in two, the Allied armies 
are everywhere to-day advancing victoriously side by side over 
the same battlefields on which, by the courage and steadfastness 
of their defence, they broke the enemy’s assaults.’’ Already ‘‘ we 
have pressed beyond our old battle-line of 1917 and have made 
a wide breach in the enemy’s strongest defences.” This fine 
tribute from a great soldier to his great Army ended thus : 


In this glorious accomplishment all ranks of all arms and services of the British 
Armies in France have borne their part in the most worthy and honourable manner. 
The capture of 75,000 prisoners and 750 guns in the course of four weeks’ fighting 
peaks for the magnitude of your effort and the magnificence of your achievement. 

My thanks are due to all ranks of the fighting forces for their indomitable spirit in 
defence and their boldness in attack, to all commanders and their staff officers, under 
whose able direction such great results have been attained, and also to all those 
whose unsparing labours behind the actual fighting-line have contributed essentially to 
our common success. 

To have commanded this splendid Army, which at a time of grave crisis has so 
nobly done its duty, fills me with pride. We have passed through many dark days 
together. Please God these never will return. The enemy has now spent his effort, 
and I rely confidently upon each one of you to turn to full advantage the opportunity 
which your skill, courage, and resolution have created. 


es 
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TuE Allies maintained their relentless pressure on a defensive 
enemy throughout the month of September, which consisted of one 
All the Allies prolonged and almost unbroken series of Allied suc- 

cesses over a front of nearly two hundred miles. The 
Boche was constantly punched either on the right, or on the left, 
or in the centre. At one moment it was General Pershing, at 
another General Pétain, or, again, Sir Douglas Haig—all devotedly 
co-operating under the supreme direction of Marshal Foch, who is 
one of the few instances in history of a profound student, a scien- 
tific theorist, and a famous teacher having the opportunity of 
demonstrating the soundness of his doctrines in practice—and in 
a noble cause. Of the effect on the enemy we need say nothing 
more. We are becoming weary as well as disgusted with their 
weeping and wailing and calculated hypocrisies. The Fatherland 
is bidden to prepare for even worse things than are likely to happen 
in a near future, while German military writers vie with one 
another in slobbering over the Marshal, upon whom so late as 
July they were pouring ridicule and contempt. Such symptoms 
necessarily have their effect upon the Allies. While American 
Headquarters take an exceedingly sober view of the situation, 
being determined to avoid our costly blunder of believing what we 
want, not a few British soldiers, oblivious of innumerable disap- 
pointments, have resumed the sanguine habit, and talk of “a 
possible decision this year,”’ to be followed by the grand finale in the 
spring. We naturally have no inside knowledge and are incom- 
petent to express any opinion, but we have heard such forecasts 
too often before. Our optimists opine that the German army is 
in a condition in which “ anything may happen ” in contingencies 
that cannot be wholly ruled out. We devoutly hope that they 
may be right. We should be enchanted to be wrong. ‘There is 
undoubtedly a strange nervousness at “ Main Headquarters,” and 
Marshal Foch may have unsuspected cards up his sleeve, while 
the Americans, who are gloriously keen, have only begun to “ get 
going.” Nevertheless we resist temptation and adhere to the 


commonplace opinion that the German military machine is still 
far from the breaking-point, and that we can only hope to smash 
it provided we ruthlessly discard every illusion, and all the Allies 
devote this winter to rigorous preparation, not only for next year’s 
campaign, but for that of 1920. When we say all the Allies, we 
mean all the Allies, including Ireland, who must be compelled to 
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contribute the man-power which she has refused to volunteer. 
This is a test question, and an obligation of honour to our Govern- 
ment, upon which we look to Lord French, Lord Milner, and the 
Army Council to remain absolutely adamant. 


WHILE there is no controversy concerning the strategic and 
tactical genius of Marshal Foch, who has proved himself to be 

one of the great masters of war, there is acute 
NM atick as a his Generalissimoship. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Press insist that to the Prime Minister, and to him alone, 
we owe this appointment. Strangely enough, Mr. Lloyd George 
denies that Marshal Foch is a Generalissimo. Sowedo not quite 
know where we are. In any event, the selection of this great 
soldier for his present post—whatever it may be—was providential. 
But if the truth be tolerable, the brilliant success of the Marshal, 
like his appointment, was made possible by the personality of 
the present French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau. This is a 
matter of common knowledge throughout the Allied armies. 
There can be no earthly reason for concealing it from civilians. 
At a time when Politicians had become a byword, M. Clemenceau 
knew how to gain the complete confidence of all soldiers of all 
nationalities in France. He is entirely free from that fatal vanity 
which ruins many men who live in the fierce limelight that beats 
upon statesmen. He is devoid of that petty jealousy which 
prevents some able men from appreciating ability elsewhere. He 
is animated by a consuming love of his own country whose fortunes 
are indissolubly bound up with those of her Allies. His critical 
faculty enables him to pick and choose the best men. His 
patriotism inspires him to back every one, whether soldier or 
civilian, who can contribute anything to the supreme task of 
liberating civilization from the thraldom of Kultur. M. Clemen- 
ceau did not advocate unity of command in the exclusive interests 
of France—to place the Allied armies under French control. 
General Foch was his choice because he regarded him as the best 
man, not because he was a Frenchman. M. Clemenceau’s attitude 
towards the Allied armies and their Commanders-in-Chief, his 
personal relations with Sir Douglas Haig, General Pétain, and 
General Pershing, have made the arrangement possible and work- 
able, as all the distinguished soldiers concerned would be the 
first to admit. Incidentally he has rendered incalculable service 
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to democratic Government—which had fallen into some disrepute 
—by demonstrating that a Radical, a great Parliamentarian, a 
pre-eminent journalist, a superb orator, could also be a great 
national leader in war. This is no mean achievement in a man 
of seventy-seven. 


THOSE pundits who cannot even yet emancipate themselves 
from the legend of the German Superman with his Super-General 
What Next ? Staff, bade us prepare for some dramatic develop- 
jon ment by the mighty Hindenburg-Ludendorff else- 
where, as a set-off to the humiliation of the German armies 
in the West. It was recalled that each succeeding autumn 
since 1914 had witnessed some unexpected counter-stroke at 
the Allies’ expense. Thus in 1915 came the overwhelming 
offensive against Serbia—deserted by Greece through the machina- 
tions of the ineffable Constantine—as a sequel to Mackensen’s 
“ Russian drive.”” The autumn of 1916 witnessed the unexpected 
“ knock-out ” of Rumania as a set-off to “ Verdun” and “ the 
Somme.” Last October Italy was surprised and momentarily 
defeated to compensate Germany for the hammering she had 
received from General Haig. What would 1918 produce? The 
Great General Staff was in dire need of anything labelled “ Victory.” 
Anxious Allied eyes gazed in various directions. The desperate 
fighting in France and Flanders from March onwards had neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of many British troops from secondary 
theatres which should never have been sent there, and the absence 
of which had weakened the Western Front to the danger-point 
in the face of the ever-growing enemy concentration last winter. 
Would baffled and bewildered Ludendorff seek revenge on Italy, 
who, be it never forgotten, holds up the great bulk of the Austro- 
Hungarian army in an impossible country? Would Wilhelm II 
elect for a dynastic policy in the Balkans, and devote the necessary 
German Divisions to an attack on the “ great Allied internment 
camp ” of which Salonika is the base, and to restoring his brother- 
in-law to the throne of Greece? The Bulgarians were known to 
be restive and to have summoned Boche help. They were not 
getting much out of the war. Or would Germany go still farther 
afield, and prop up the tottering power of Turkey and the regime 
of Enver Bey by sweeping General Marshall and his army from 
Mesopotamia, with Persia as the ultimate objective, thus opening 
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the road to India? Palestine was another tempting target, since 
so many British troops had been identified in the West as having 
previously fought under General Allenby. Surely the Kaiser would 
never sit down under our sensational capture of Jerusalem, which 
he could easily recover, as the exiguous British Expeditionary Force 
must be near the end of its tether? Such were the speculations 
of those who to the end of the chapter will overrate the enemy. 
We make less complaint of unbelievers in British victory, who are 
useful in keeping us on the qui vive, than of the facile optimists 
who began shouting ‘‘ Germany is beaten ” in August 1914, and 
have continued shouting it ever since, thereby contributing to 
indefinitely postponing the very event they dated four years ago. 


As there is always room for surprise in war—as the enemy has 
learnt anew this year—we should be the last to rule out disagree- 
East v. West able possibilities, and we frankly dislike the Russian 
‘ chaos, which is exclusively favourable to German 
interests, permitting as it does of disquieting eventualities. Some 
scheme has presumably been hatched at ‘“ Main Headquarters ”’ to 
deal with the ‘“* Kastern neighbour.” Hindenburg-Ludendorff are 
very far from having thrown up the sponge, and, despite their 
diminished prestige, they control a formidable fighting machine, of 
which some parts are almost as good as they ever were. They have 
shortened their line—under compulsion. They will doubtless 
shorten it further for military reasons—by diplomatic means if 
possible. They are presumably digging many tens of thousands, 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands, of men out of Russia to fill 
their depleted ranks. They are talking so incessantly of “a 
war of defence” as to make it rash to assume that we have seen 
the last German offensive. The effect of this year’s campaign 
across the Channel in extinguishing the controversy between 
Westerners and Easterners by establishing the “ decisive point” 
has been far-reaching, though precisely the opposite of those 
anticipations of quidnuncs busily warning us against some further 
manifestation of German military power in some unexpected spot. 
The boot proved to be on the other leg. The sound strategy for 
which General Staffs had to fight hard against Entente Govern- 
ments—until M. Clemenceau emerged—is at last reaping its 
reward. The war could never be won, as Amateur Strategists 
imagined, by conceding ‘a stalemate” in the West to the major 
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enemy whilst scoring up success in the East at the expense of 
his lesser confederates. Such was the policy openly proclaimed 
in Paris by the Prime Minister in a notorious speech last autumn, 
which it will be remembered was coupled with a series of back- 
handers at our Imperial General Staff. It was followed up by a 
Press campaign in journals deriving their inspiration from Down- 
ing Street. Mr. Lloyd George’s admirers told us in terms that he 
was ‘‘an Kasterner.” They gloried in the fact as demonstrating 
the intellectual and moral supremacy of the imaginative civilian 
over the wooden-headed soldier, who could only see one objective 
at a time—like Napoleon—when there were several visible to the 
amateur of arms. Lord Milner was also rumoured to be an 
Easterner, not because he is thoughtless, vain, or reckless, but 
because, with all his great gifts, his knowledge, his immense 
industry, and grasp of administrative principles, he has never had 


- leisure or inclination to study War, which is a stern taskmaster, 


and he is consequently liable to be infected by plausible heresies. 
Lord Curzon was, needless to say, an Easterner through training, 
instinct, and travelling in places which he regarded as the hub of 
the universe, and compared with which the menace to Paris and 
the Channel ports seemed insignificant. Indeed, the War Cabinet 
was riddled with Easternism, and Westernism had hardly any 
standing-ground. 


But for the truly providential Premiership of M. Clemenceau, a 
convinced and case-hardened “ Westerner,” the disastrous effort 
to remove many British Divisions from France last 
winter must have materialized in catastrophic 
consequences. What happened was bad enough, as our politi- 
cians were obsessed with the idea that we were “ over-insured ” 
in the West. They sighed for new worlds to conquer. It was 
not malice, but ignorance, the ignorance of overworked and 
harassed men who have never had occasion to master the problems 
of war, which can only be assimilated during the leisure of peace. 
England had another of her hairbreadth escapes of calamity, 
thanks in no small measure to the steadfastness of a few soldiers 
who sacrificed themselves professionally, while those soldiers who 
survived the holocaust of the General Staff have never been 
forgiven for being right by those who were demonstrably wrong. 
The situation is now plain as the noonday sun, and wisdom is 
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justified of her children. By pinning down the great bulk of the 
German army in the West, where some 250 Divisions must have 
been locked up this year, enemy interests everywhere else have 
proportionately suffered. In this great strategic task Italy’s réle 
has been similar to ours. Thanks to the concentration of the 
Allied armies on the Western Front extending from the Channel 
to the Adriatic, where alone the war can be won, the Central 
armies are for the first time robbed of the advantage of those 
interior lines which had hitherto been their greatest asset by 
enabling them to fight effectively on more than one front 
simultaneously. As our readers know, we make no pretensions 
to be strategists, amateur or otherwise, nor have we any expert 
military knowledge, but even civilians can see that German 
Divisions confined to one theatre of war are not available in others, 
and that if enough are in this predicament Germany’s allies 
will have to shift for themselves. In other words, the initiative 
in the West so brilliantly seized and kept by Marshal Foch involves 
the initiative elsewhere. Germany’s defeats react upon Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, just as the Entente victories in 
France tell in our favour in every other campaign. Given a 
depressed and demoralized army cut off locally from the possi- 
bility of support from Germany, good Generalship has oppor- 
tunities of which soldiers of the calibre of General Allenby and 
General Franchet d’Esperey have been quick to avail themselves. 


Noruinc could detract from the brilliancy and perfection of 
General Allenby’s historic achievement, which will live for all 

time as a military classic. The conquest of Pales- 
eiiened tine is a feat of arms of which Napoleon would 
have been proud, secured as it was by Napoleonic methods. 
When the news first came it seemed too good to be true. It was 
incredible, considering the store the German Emperor has always 
set by his Turkish alliance—while he regards Palestine as his 
private perquisite—that three Turkish armies containing 100,000 
men under the personal command of Field-Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, supposed to be among the ablest of German Generals, 
with several thousand German details, should allow himself to be 
completely outwitted and then mopped up by General Allenby’s 
small army as easily as a mob of fellaheen under the command of 
a local lawyer. There has never been anything quite like it, 
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because the Turk enjoys a high reputation as a fighting man, and 
when coached, organized, and led by Germans was supposed to 
be irresistible. The King’s congratulations on this resounding 
performance most happily reflects national sentiment, which had 
been wounded by the failure of our Government to pay tribute 
to the conspicuous services of Sir Douglas Haig—a subject on which 
the Prime Minister’s painful silence is becoming almost audible : 


It is with feelings of pride and admiration that we at home have received the news 
of the ably conceived and brilliantly carried out operations in which the British, Indian, 
and Allied Forces under your command, with the support of the Royal Navy, have 
gained a complete victory over the enemy. 

I am confident that this success, which has effected the liberation of Palestine from 
Turkish rule, will rank as a great exploit in the history of the British Empire, and will 
stand for all time as a memorable testimony to British leadership and to the fighting 
qualities of British and Indian troops. George, R.I. 


Every detail of a victory which enhances Allied prestige 
throughout the Middle East and Near East, as it diminishes that 
of the Mailed Fist, is remarkable, and it may be hoped that 
ultimately we shall be allowed to know as much concerning the 
identity of the troops to whom we owe it as the enemy already 
knows—especially the cavalry divisions which did the grand tour 
and got behind the Turkish armies at Nazareth, thus converting 
the defeat inflicted by our infantry and artillery into a rout from 
which Liman von Sanders himself only escaped by the skin of 
his teeth. General Allenby already enjoyed a high reputation at 
every stage of the war, from his debut as a brilliant cavalry leader 
with the original Expeditionary Force in August 1914, to last 
year’s masterly capture of Jerusalem. Cavalry still have their 
uses, despite the sneers and jeers of journalists of a certain school, 
and, as we see, it is possible for a mounted man to be a patient 
and scientific organizer, a strategic thinker, and a swift tactician. 
All these qualities have been displayed by General Allenby, who 
is a well-read man, with a clear brain, force of character, and that 
moral courage which is essential to striking success in the field, 
because over and over again during his Palestine campaigns he 
took legitimate risks before which lesser men would have quailed. 
Where would he have been without his cavalry? Where, again, 
but for the “ internment” of the Boches on the Western Front ? 


Tris joyful event, as the reader can see from glancing at the 
map, involves interesting possibilities as soon as General Allenby, 
having wiped out the Turkish armies west of the Jordan, can 
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with the aid of his Arab auxiliaries dispose of that on the east— 
though upon these it might be injudicious to speculate. 45,000 

s prisoners are already registered. News travels 
Cente slowly in the Ottoman Empire, but ultimately the 
capital will learn of the fate of the flower of the Turkish army 
which Enver Pasha so obligingly placed at the disposal of his 
German paymasters. Conceivably those who have no reason to 
love this adventurer may turn and rend him. Another prize 
ruffian who must be having a bad quarter of an hour is the 
Bulgarian Tsar, Ferdinand, who, like Enver, also sold his unfor- 
tunate country in bondage to the Kaiser. Simultaneously with 
General Allenby’s triumph over the Turks, General Franchet 
d’Esperey, the distinguished French soldier who succeeded General 
Sarrail as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Salonika Army— 
presumably reinforced by Jugo-Slavs, whom the enlightened policy 
of the Entente (which we owe mainly to the indefatigable and 
disinterested enthusiasm of Mr. Wickham Steed, the Foreign 
Editor of the Times) has at last provided with a cause worth 
fighting for—and the reorganized Greek army, which under the 
inspiration of M. Venizelos has made immense progress, opened 
an offensive on a front of nearly one hundred miles from the north 
of Monastir to Lake Doiran. By the time of writing, this attack 
has been so brilliantly conducted and so irresistibly pressed as to 
threaten the bisection to the Bulgarian army, whose front was 
pierced, thanks mainly to the glorious élan of our Serbian Allies. 
The enemy have had to fall back along a front of nearly ninety 
miles, with heavy losses of personnel and material, relentlessly 
pressed by the Serbs, who have rapidly created an acute angle, 
of which the apex forms the dividing-line between the Bulgarian 
armies. The latter have already. lost Prilep—a vital tactical 
position—to the French, and it is a question as to whether they 
can hold the Serbian advance up the Vardar. Anyhow they 
should be compelled to evacuate the remaining part of: Macedonia 
in their hands, while their western army is in deadly peril. The 
performance of the Serbs is the admiration of every soldier. Nor 
must we forget French generalship and French fighting. While 
the Greeks are invaluable, Italians, British, and others are “ doing 
their bit.” As General Maurice observes in the Daily Chronicle : 


To the Serbian army already belongs the honour of having effected a very complete 
change in the situation in Macedonia. Only born mountaineers, capable of enduring 
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the greatest hardships, and of living away from their transport, could have achieved 
what the Serbians have accomplished so quickly in such country. We must also take 
off our hats to the leadership which has made these results possible. 


It is high time that a good many hats were doffed to the able 
organizers of victory in various fields. Where should we have 
been had the achievements of the Fighting Men remained on the 
same level as those of the Talking Men? Happily, they cannot 
rob real merit of its laurels, however much they may pour 
“honours” on charlatans and sycophants. 


GERMANY has effected yet another surprise—one of the most 
remarkable of the war—of which at present we have no explana- 
tion, and can only guess at the cause. It was gene- 
Another rally, if not universally, expected that this year 

would witness a sea offensive in conjunction with 
the land offensive. In a word, that the Kaiser’s fleet would 
support the Kaiser’s army during the Kaiser-Battle, especially if 
there was any miscarriage in the colossal plans of the Great General 
Staff. But here we are in October without any sign from the 
High Canal Fleet, which hugs its inglorious security while the fate 
of the Fatherland trembles in the balance. That the Kaiser is 
anything but enthusiastic over its réle is clear from recent drastic 
changes in the Higher Command, which are interpreted as evidence 
of a coming change of policy involving increased activity. We 
suspect that the failure lies outside the Fleet. Wilhelm II is 
even more master of his navy than of his army. He is the creator 
of German sea-power which on a nod from him would go any- 
where and do anything. We confess to being all the more 
astonished at passivity in such an offensive instrument, because 
although it remains a Canal Fleet—save for occasional cruises 
in the Baltic—the German High Seas Fleet is a formidable fight- 
ing machine which no British naval officer underrates, either as 
regards personnel, equipment, or tactics. It is a popular delusion 
to suppose that it has been sacrificed to the submarine campaign. 
It is kept permanently on a war footing and could emerge at very 
short notice, while certain circumstances give it considerable 
advantages, of which experts on both sides of the North Sea are 
fully aware. The suggestion that the annihilation of the German 
navy is “a soft thing” for our Grand Fleet is one of those fables 
worthy of lesser journalism, but indignantly resented by those 
immediately concerned who fully realize “‘ the tough proposition ” 
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confronting them. The enormous sacrifices in making and main- 
taining the German navy by the German taxpayer on the personal 
inspiration of the Emperor, and the manner in which, despite every 
other call, its strength has been kept up in war, can only serve to 
deepen the mystery of its apathy during the year 1918. 


Hap we to hazard a guess we should attribute it to overconfidence 
in the ability of the German army to administer “a knock-out” 
to the Allied armies which dominated “ Main 
Headquarters ” until July, and the subsequent loss 
of Imperial nerve. It is not yet too late in the 
year for a general naval engagement. We do not forget that 
Trafalgar was fought at the end of October, but the Bay of Biscay 
is not the North Sea. With the passing of September the prospect 
recedes, though here again the enemy may be reserving yet 
another ‘‘ surprise ” for us by defying the seasons. If Wilhelm II 
willed a battle in November, December, or January, a battle there 
would be. He remains no less omnipotent than he is infallible. 
We are chiefly anxious that our readers should not regard the 
command of the sea as decided until the Kaiser’s fleet has been 
destroyed, i.e. sunk in action or surrendered. We feel sure that 
whatever may be the disposition of our Mugwumps, and those 
whom the German Press has christened “es.” the British 
People and the British Dominions will insis, ‘nation 
of the German Fleet as a term of settlement. It isa vital conuivion 
of the security of civilization that sea assassination should be 
suppressed. We are equally convinced that the United States— 
Government and People, who are far more at one than our War 
Cabinet and the British nation—will share this view and will 
show equal determination. Apart from the moral issue, which 
we should be the last to underrate, American maritime interests 
will be so great after the war that they simply cannot afford to 
allow their shipping to live under the perpetual menace of spurlos 
versenkt. Von Kihlmann and Co. remain confident that they 
can always bring Downing Street to heel. They laugh at British 
threats, but they are beginning to realize that the spirit German 
horrors have aroused in American breasts is no laughing matter. 
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BECAUSE so many Americans were bamboozled by the Kaiser in 
the past—so many Americans are exceedingly angry men to-day. 
«Liveliness” There is a quiet, purposeful, deadly determination 
about them from the President downwards which 
is gradually getting on German nerves, and may ultimately impel 
the High Seas Fleet seawards as preferable to the alternative. 
Meanwhile we must expect increased “ liveliness ’’ in home waters, 
as the new High Command will seek to justify the sovereign’s 
choice. Let us hope that sub-editors will keep their heads, and 
that professional scaremongers will repress their hysteria when 
inevitable incidents occur. The sea is immense—it can never be 
perfectly policed. The target is vast. Our watch-dogs have done 
wonders, but they cannot be everywhere nor see everything during 
“low visibility.” Untoward episodes must occur—formidable 
attacks on convoys—tip and run by fast cruisers to various spots 
on the British coast, ete. etc., against which no foresight and 
vigilance can guarantee us. The loudest outery, as always, will 
come from those who worked hardest in the past to prevent 
preparations against “an unthinkable war.” It is no thanks to 
them that we have a Navy, though they are the first to scream 
“What is the Navy doing?” whenever their smug self- 
complacency is disturbed by enemy activity. The winter is 
unlikely to be uneveritfal at sea, and we can only hope that the 
authorities will show that confidence in the public which they 
invite us to place in them. 


THE Admiralty have been wisely advised in responding to the 
demand for more publicity concerning the wonderful work at 
sea as to which secrecy had run mad. If our naval 
and military authorities would only realize it, this 
excessive anonymity, which was originally inspired 
by the highest and wisest motives, has long ceased to serve any 
naval or military purpose, while it has played the game of the 
worst enemies of Navy and Army. There is much force in Lord 
Northcliffe’s caustic complaint that our Government has tried to 
make this “a private war,” in contradistinction to the Americans, 
who are engaged in “a public war’ and eschew all mystery that 
is only mysterious. Speculation upon impending enterprises, of 
which writers may have heard something, is a crime, but the 
bottling up of everything that has happened is a corresponding 
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blunder. It diverts public attention from wholesome into un- 
wholesome channels. It enhances the importance of every Talking 
Man at the expense of every Fighting Man. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, and if the public are forbidden to interest themselves in 
what they really care about—namely, the men who are winning 
the war on the various Fronts—they are reduced to discussing the 
political charlatans and Defeatist intriguers, or strike agitators, 
who are trying to lose it at the Back. The Admiralty’s new 
departure is hailed, not merely on its own account, but as an 
earnest of the lifting of the embargo concerning those past naval 
operations that may be disclosed without prejudicing future opera- 
tions. On August 7 the Prime Minister informed the House of 
Commons that “at least 150°’ German submarines had been 
destroyed. This statement was instantly challenged and con- 
tradicted by the enemy, whereupon the Admiralty published the 
names of 150 commanders of U-boats that had been destroyed. 
This is undoubtedly a conservative estimate, as it is limited to 
the “dead certainties” and does not contain a single doubtful, 
and is nothing like an exhaustive list of U-boats put out of action. 
Germany has lost at least 200 out of the grand total of 400 she 
is believed to have launched during the last four years. 


Tue Admiralty list—the publication of which has made a profound 
and wholly salutary impression everywhere, especially upon all 

: “snakes in the grass’ among “ neutrals,” e.g. the 
aasiees Dutch and the Swedes—does not include one 
Austrian U-boat commander, though the “ brilliant second” has 
made no slender contribution to the total bag. There is a human 
touch about this document which increases its effect as showing 
the sentiments of those “ who go down to the sea in ships and 
do their business in great waters.” The fact that the Kaiser’s 
sea assassins have murdered some 15,000 men of the sister service— 
the Mercantile Marime—and innumerable women and children, 
has not been lost upon their brethren under the White Ensign. 
There is a special Black List of the most notorious miscreants, 
some of whom have been disposed of, while others are being 
sought. Thus Schwieger, Kapitanleutnant, is returned as “ dead,” 
his record running: ‘This was the officer who whilst in U20 
torpedoed the Lusitania on May 7, 1915. U20 was lost on the 
Danish coast in November 1916, but Kapitanleutnant Schwieger 
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survived to bring disaster to another submarine, which was lost 
with all hands in September 1917.” Rudolph Schneider, who 
torpedoed the Arabic on August 19, 1915, is equally “ dead.” 
So is that arch-fiend Paul Wagenfiihr, who sunk the Belgian Prince 
on May 31, 1917, “and so barbarously drowned forty of the 
crew, whom he had ordered to line up on the submarine’s deck. 
The submarine (U44) was sunk, with all hands, about a fortnight 
after this outrage.” The communiqué adds that the families of 
all the 150, who are dead or prisoners of war, are aware of their 
fate, and concludes thus: 

The world will see that the hand of justice has been at work, and that many of the 
authors of the atrocious crimes committed by German submarines have paid the penalty. 
The names of others, guilty: of particularly despicable outrages, are known to the Admi- 


ralty, and special efforts are being made to bring their careers to a swift end. Among 
these are : 

(1) Korvettenkapitéin Max Valentiner, who was responsible for the barbarous sink- 
ings, amongst others, of the Norwegian s.s. Magda, the Spanish s.s. Pens Castillo, the 
Italian s.s. Ancona, and the British s.s. Persia. 

(2) Kapiténleutnant Wilhelm Werner, who excels in the sinking of hospital ships. 

(3) Korvettenkapitin Freiherr von Forstner, who, when in command of U28, sank 
the British steamers Falaba and Aguila under circumstances of the utmost brutality. 

Others who might be mentioned are Korvettenkapitiin Forstmann and Korvetten- 
kapitin Gansser. These names by no means exhaust the list, but enough has been 
said to show that officers of this calibre are not uncommon in the German submarine 
service. It should, perhaps, be added that of those who have escaped retribution 
several have found refuge in a shore appointment. 


TuE bitterness of the Germans over their present U-boat failure 
is not only illustrated by the recent transformation at the German 

Admiralty, of which the High Seas Fleet has now 
for taken charge, but by the observations of German 

officers taken prisoner on the Western Front. Most 
of those who say anything complain that the German army has been 
“let down ”’ by the U-boats. Only a few months ago they were say- 
ing the opposite, and confidently counted on that auxiliary to bring 
down the Allies. We must not, however, make the mistake of 
exaggerating the effect of the really wonderful achievement of 
the British Navy—upon which the brunt of the anti-submarine 
campaign has fallen—in dealing with a plague for which there is 
no perfect panacea. It is marvellous when one realizes the size 
of the sea, and the difficulty of finding a needle in a bottle of hay, 
that we should have been so successful in devising methods for 
meeting a danger which in the spring of last year caused a panic 
throughout responsible circles, of which we trust some record may 
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have been kept. The talk of many men who ought to have known 
better was deplorable, and the long-faced brigade virtually threw 
up the sponge. Now they have sprung to the opposite extreme, 
and laugh at the submarine, which is no laughing matter. More- 
over, it is likely to remain with us to the end of the chapter, 
taking a varying but always heavy toll of our life-line—the 
Mercantile Marine—which makes the present disorganization in 
many British shipyards, and the slackness, symptoms so dis- 
quieting as to be positively dangerous. Although Ministers have 
already lost four years they should not lose another hour in 
proclaiming the “ton for ton” policy. Whether they proclaim 
it or not, the British Empire must insist upon it. As we have 
been the chief sufferers and have done the lion’s share in defending 
Allied interests against U-boats, this term in the settlement 
peculiarly concerns us. 


THE latest Peace Offensive was no greater surprise to the Allied 
Governments than Ludendorff’s last military offensive to the 
French army, which, it will be remembered, was 
Ansther Pests sound ready and waiting for attack at the very 
Offensive é ' 7 ; 
hour and place it came. So the Allied capitals 
were fully prepared for the inevitable sequel to cumulative German 
reverses. When we learnt that Admiral von Hintze, the fire- 
eating Foreign Minister of Germany (von Kiihlmann’s successor), 
was in Vienna on serious business, while Karl was dancing 
attendance on Wilhelm, we knew that something, we could guess 
what, was in the wind. All the more, when Herr Payer, the 
German Vice-Chancellor, was put up by Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
to beat the big drum and summon the Allies to surrender to 
victorious Germany with her heel on Russia’s neck. Nevertheless, 
when Count Burian, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, issued 
his Peace Note on September 16, the Wilhelmstrasse went through 
the farce of affecting surprise and professing detachment, while 
some of its organs were inspired to denounce Count Burian’s policy 
as unwelcome toGermany. The latest manceuvre was of the usual 
character, such as we anticipate from men who are physically, 
. mentally, and morally incapable of running straight. It was a 
- trap into which it was hoped that one or other of so many Allies 
might be tempted. It was peculiarly clumsy, and any prospect 
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it ever had of making dupes was shattered in advance, not only 
by Herr Payer’s performance, but by the cynical publication in 
the North German Gazette, the semi-official organ of the German 
Government, of the “‘ supplementary Treaty” of Brest-Litovsk, 
whereby Germany extorted another £300,000,000 sterling from 
the miserable Bolsheviks. Or, to be more accurate, that was the 
sum which the Bolsheviks pledged the country they had betrayed 
to pay. This further “ indemnity,” needless to say, provoked no 
audible murmur of dissent from any German faction, and was 
approved, like the original Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the Treaty 
of Bukarest, by the Scheidemanns and Erzbergers and other 
“tame” Socialists and Catholics who are employed by their 
Government to hocus foreign Socialists and Catholics, and who 
at the moment of writing are tumbling over one another in 
their new-found enthusiasm for a “ League of Nations,” which 
is the latest political weapon of the German General Staff. 
The Austro-Hungarian “ Peace Note,” of which the train had 
been laid during many weeks, insidiously invited the belligerent 
Governments to “confidential, non-binding discussions at a 
neutral centre ’’—a project which the Holy See was separately 
and specially invited to support. But though framed in moderate 
language and professedly pacific in tone, this Austro-German 
document—we prefer to call it by its real name—contained no 
hint of any concession whatsoever to the Allies, being exclu- 
sively confined to vague generalities and amiable platitudes. 
Simultaneously Germany dangled before Belgium the prospect of 
evacuation, which necessarily involves retirement from France, 
ie. a return to the status quo ante bellum, which is believed at the 
moment to closely accord with enemy military interests. It is as 
important for Hindenburg-Ludendorff to shorten his Western 
Front before next year’s campaign as it is for Marshal Foch to 
keep it stretched to the utmost limit. Therefore any suggested 
‘ concession ” concerning Belgium or Northern France, which the 
enemy is conscious of his inability to hold, is just as much a 
strategic measure as any of the offensives planned this year—its 
object being to stave off disaster in the field. That is equally 
the objective of the Peace Offensive through the break-up of the 
Entente. 
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AttHoucH Austrian politicians, like German politicians, are 
ingenious imitators of democratic catchwords, and can expatiate 
on the blessings of “ peace by understanding ” 
and our “common humanity” now that failure 
stares them in the face, they cannot grasp demo- 
cratic principles, nor resign themselves, while aping President 
Wilson’s words, to meet President Wilson’s ideas. There is not, 
e.g. the faintest whisper of a suggestion from any corner of the 
Central Empires that their Eastern booty should be disgorged. 
Even Austrian Socialists, whom we are invited to take to our 
bosom, chiefly complain that Germany has had the lion’s share of 
plunder, and are denouncing the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office 
as “ incompetent” in securing so little of the last £300,000,000 
for the Dual Monarchy. In Austro-Prussian eyes diplomacy is 
merely a Machiavellian machine for tricking any enemy who 
can’t be overcome in the field. As Clausewitz laid down—and it 
is the religion of his disciples—war is compounded of force and 
fraud. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the Allies’ 
treatment of Count Burian’s impudent manceuvre, which was 
independently rejected by the various Governments concerned, 
though the form of rejection varied according to the idiosyncrasy 
of the statesman. The British Foreign Minister, Mr. Balfour, 
hastened to a public lunch, where, “ on the spur of the moment,” 
without going through the formality of consulting his colleagues, 
he subjected the new Peace Offensive to a skilful dissection, 
condemning it as a sham which did not bring us “a yard nearer ” 
to the goal. He could only suppose that its authors ‘ count 
upon the illimitable gullibility of the public in the Entente 
countries’ in concocting so cynical a document, though, if we 
may say so without offence, it is less on the “ illimitable gullibility ” 
of the British public that Berlin gambles than on the “ illimitable 
gullibility ” of responsible statesmen, of whose guilelessness she 
has had constant and consistent evidence during the last fifty 
years. So much so, that however alive Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues may think they are to Teutonic tricks, von Kiihlmann 
and Co. remain convinced that they will fool Downing Street to 
the end of the chapter, and that when the war is won by the Allies 
they can persuade our Ministers to sit down with them at the 
same table at which the position will be retrieved, and victory 
turned into defeat in a contest of wits between Realpolitikers and 
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Parliamentarians. It were madness on our part to ignore the 
boundless advantage which the enemy would enjoy in such a 
tournament, for the simple reason that Prussian diplomats are 
the personification of perfidy, and regard “ scraps of paper” as 
non-binding whenever they become inconvenient. 


Wuat, then, is the use of “ negotiations ’’ between belligerents of 
whom only one set are bound by what they say ordo? It is that 
which makes the conclusion of this war a totally dif- 
A Word from front process from any previoussettlement, putti 
Washington mage ok ehal ; oe 
as it does, a Peace Conference entirely outside the 
range of practical politics. We cannot help feeling that the 
Americans, who excel in exposition, and are always ready to 
discuss their differences with bona-fide opponents whose assurances 
approximate to their face value, are gradually and inexorably 
arriving at this conclusion, which finds forcible expression in the 
recent pronouncement of Senator Cabot Lodge. He is leader of 
the Republican Party in the American Senate, and not only a 
man of great influence and authority, but a profound student of 
international affairs, and an enthusiast for international law with 
Powers that acknowledge international law, which the Hohen- 
zollerns regard with ridicule and contempt, and only employ to 
deceive its votaries. President Wilson is a great stickler for the 
proprieties, and a master of the comity of nations. In the past 
he regarded “the Imperial Government’? of Germany as 
an honourable Government, with whom business could be trans- 


~ acted, but he is in a very different mood to-day, like the rest 


of his countrymen, who peculiarly resent being practised upon. 
The short shrift which the Washington Government gave the 
Burian Note afforded the keenest satisfaction on both sides of 
the Atlantic as a solid guarantee that neither now nor hereafter 
will the Great Republic allow itself to be inveigled into any 
pourparlers designed to promote German strategy and the realiza- 
tion of the Pan-German programme. It was semi-officially 
announced that the statement issued by Mr. Lansing “ was given 
within half an hour after he had received the proposal. It would 
have been forthcoming sooner, but for the necessity of comparing 
the official text with the Press reports.” This reply was as 
follows (Washington, September 16) : 


I am authorized by the President to state that the following will be the reply of 
this Government to the Austro-Hungarian Note proposing an unofficial Conference of 
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belligerents: The Government of the United States feels that there is only one reply 
which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Government. 
It has repeatedly, and with entire candour, stated the terms upon which the United 
States would consider Peace, and can and will entertain no proposal for a Conference 
upon a matter concerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 


THE reply of the French Government was characteristic of M. 
Clemenceau, taking the form, as it did, of a short but electrifying 
speech in the Senate emphasizing the unconquerable 
determination of France to realize her war aims— 
namely, security for herself and for civilization. 
This utterance provoked a memorable scene in one of the most 
critical assemblies in the world, and was forthwith ordered to be 
placarded throughout the country, while M. Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister, subsequently forwarded a copy of the official 
report as France’s reply to Count Burian. It might have been sup- 
posed that such contemptuous treatment would mortally offend the 
War Lords of the Central Empires, who regard the earth as their 
footstool. That is to misread their psychology. It is, indeed, the 
cardinal blunder of men like Lord Lansdowne, who imagine that if 
we are moderate and reasonable the Germans will reciprocate as 
though they were Englishmen. The exact opposite invariably 
happens. Conciliatoriness on our part is merely interpreted in 
Berlin as cowardice. The single effect of Lord Lansdowne’s un- 
happy demonstration last winter was to stimulate the * wild men ” 
of the Fatherland to open their mouths wider than ever and to 
strengthen their hold on their Government. To Lord Lansdowne’s 
plea for “ Peace by negotiation,’ Count Hertling (German Imperial 
Chancellor) replied by demanding our evacuation of Malta, Gib- 
raltar, Aden, and Hong-Kong, and a few other places, which he 
supposed could be had for the asking when men in the position of 
Lord Lansdowne threw up the sponge. On the other hand, Mr. 
Balfour's “ spur of the moment ” treatment of the Austro-German 
Note, President Wilson’s summary rejection of it, and M. Clemen- 
ceau’s scathing reply—-backed, be it remembered, by success in 
the field—-have had the most salutary effect in Vienna and Berlin, 
where, so far from offence being taken by a proud people, there is 
more obsequiousness, not to say servility, towards the Allies than 
ever before, and all the catchwords of Democracy are echoing and 
re-echoing through the Central Empires, not that they mean any- 
thing. But these Defeatist demonstrations, in which Kaiser, 
Crown Prince, and Hindenburg are all participating, afford conclu- 
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sive proof as to the right way to treat the Boche, who, as a born 
bully, tramples on everybody who does not trample on him, while 
kotowing to those who do. Only a better bully is competent to 
cope with Prussia. This has long been realized in Paris. It is 
clearly dawning on Washington, and we can only hope that before 
the end of the world it may be appreciated in Downing Street. 


Even on black days—and there have been very black days 
during a war which one side entered at its chosen moment, fully 
In Berlin prepared to the last machine-gun, while the other 
was governed by professional Pacifists, who, having 
mismanaged our affairs in Peace, proceeded to mismanage the 
war—we never for one moment despaired of the Republic. 
It was sheer blasphemy to conceive the triumph of the Hohen- 
zollern and his Bashi-Bazouks, but during black days, as on 
bright days, we have been haunted by the nightmare that 
whenever the Fighting Men had won the war the Talking Men 
might sell the pass, as so often in our history. We feared this 
throughout the Asquith-Grey-Haldane regime of “ Business as 
Usual” and “ Blockade made Easy,” as during the subsequent 
Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition, when Lord Lansdowne, if we may 
believe his admirers, commenced the circulation of Defeatist 
documents. We have dreaded it equally under the Big Six as 
under the T'wenty-Three, because our “ Don’t-hurt ’’ Germany 
Brigade is so near the elbow of the Prime Minister, continually 
whispering soft nothings into his ear. Owing to the ignorance of 
European affairs in general and German affairs in particular in 
which “responsible Statesmen” are brought up-——as was so 
painfully evident before the war, and has never been remedied 
since—disquieting diplomatic developments occurred last winter 
showing a predisposition on the part of the “ great unteachable ” 
to walk into any enemy trap that was sufficiently conspicuous. 
We had, in the first place, that humiliating inquiry through the 
Vatican, to which Mr. Balfour reluctantly lent himself, followed 
by one or more visits to Switzerland by a member of the War 
Cabinet, accompanied by a personal aide-de-camp of the Prime 
Minister, who passed through Paris under circumstances that pro- 
voked no small merriment in la ville lumiére, though ill calculated 
to raise British prestige. That is happily past and done with. 
Even those immediately concerned must realize their fatuity. We 
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only recur to a painful topic by way of warning against the tempta- 
tions that beset the weak-kneed and faint-hearted, who find them- 
selves unable to withstand the strain of war, and to maintain Front 
Bench courage on a par with Front Trench courage, which never 
fails. This terrible nightmare of “a compromise Peace,” which 
has kept many patriotic Britons of both sexes awake, is being 
steadily dissipated by influences that grow stronger month by 
month, and which have now reached such a point as to make any 
diplomatic capitulation to the Hohenzollerns as improbable as 
previously it was probable. Not only are American troops 
arriving monthly on the Western Front at the rate of an annual 
contingent, and proving the metal of which they are made, but 
judging by all available indications the American home front, 
from New York to San Francisco, is hardening to such a point 
that even if there were the remotest inclination in responsible 
circles in Washington to weaken, there would be no risk of any 
such disaster in a community where public opinion is decisive. 
The moral of Washington, of which the corner-stone is the White 
House, may be gathered from this prophetic description of the 
end of the war by Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the United States 
Navy, on September 23, at Philadelphia: “On my calendar in 
Washington there is recorded an engagement, of which the date 
is not yet set, to go with the Marine Band when it marches in 
the triumphal entry of General Pershing’s victorious army into 
Berlin.” 


NorTHING said in the war has caused livelier gratification on this 
side of the Atlantic than Mr. Daniels’ declaration, however much 
some Britons may regret that at one of the greatest 
moments of British history we should have so 
often to await the appropriate watchword from abroad. It is of 
peculiar import to those who realize the solid sense and sterling 
worth of the speaker. Mr. Daniels never talks for effect. He 
was a pronounced Pacifist before the war and until America 
entered, but as a practical man he accepts the evidence of his 
own senses, and realizes, in the words of the President, that the 
world can only become “ safe for democracy” by completely 
curing Prussia of her mania for attacking her neighbours—not 
merely by talking about it—and that so far from avoiding the 
infliction of pain and humiliation on Prussia the whole future of 
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Civilization, as understood and respected in the United States, 
depends on the amount of both that we impose in the most public 
manner on the Fatherland. Mr. Daniels is a Wesleyan. We 
trust that his words may not be lost upon British Nonconformists. 
Possibly they will listen to a one-time Pacifist who prefers chapel 
to church, when they will not heed “ Tories’ or “ Jingoes.” Let 
there be no mistake upon one point. What Mr. Daniels says he 
means. In telling the world that the American army will go to 
Berlin, he is not only giving a personal pledge, but he is expressing 
the deliberate determination of the overwhelming majority of 
American citizens, who have already grasped that the Allied victory 
can only be consecrated on German soil, that were it concluded 
anywhere else, were the Prussian bully allowed to throw up his 
hands and cry ““ Kamerad!” as we approach the Rhine, Armaged- 
don would have to be refought. The Hohenzollerns are boasting 
that they have kept the war outside their country—what it has 
meant to the “ invaded ” an ever-increasing number of Americans 
now know. If Wilhelm IT and Co. could still boast as much at 
the end, then God help Europe—and America. Nor can any 
camouflage Democracy hastily erected at the twelfth hour save 
them. On the question of carrying the war into Germany, un- 
official England is at one with official America and welcomes this 
assurance from one of the weightiest and most moderate of 
Americans. Incidentally it should be a hint to any British 
Ministers who from tradition, training, or temperament believe 
in half-measures and favour a Mugwump Peace, and would spare 
the enemy at the expense of the Allies, to seek some position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility, because they would be 
worse than useless at the closing scene. The Right Hon. Faint- 
heart should forthwith retire to his own fireside, where Lord 
Feebleguts and Mr. Cold-Feet will be happy to join him. 


As we expected. Pan-Prussians who throughout the last four 
years have vied with one another in advertising the indemnities 
The “Twaddle they were about to levy on the Allies—of which 
B aes the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest afford 
raggart ua 

us a slight foretaste—-are frenzied when it is pro- 
posed to treat them likewise. That is characteristic. It is the 
moral duty of the Superman to crush his neighbours and bleed 
them white, but when the boot is on the other leg he is transported 
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with fury, and calls heaven to witness the wickedness of those 
who would penalize a pure and immaculate Fatherland. The 
latest exponent of this peculiar Pan-Prussian humour is a certain 
professor, Dr. Franz Oppenheimer—a name we seem to have heard 
before—who lets himself go in an article in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, to which attention was called by Mr. F. W. Wile, the 
well-informed writer who tries to keep us straight on German 
matters in his admirable paragraph “ Germany Day by Day ” 
in the Daily Mail. We are indebted to Mr. Wile’s courtesy for 
the original article, which opens thus : 


An important English periodical recently estimated the war indemnity to be paid 
by Germany to the Allies at from one thousand to two thousand milliards of marks 
(i.e. approximately £40,000,000,000 to £80,000,000,000), and nearer to the latter than 
to the former sum. It is rather interesting to devote a little attention to this boastful 
twaddle as a warning to braggarts and twaddlers, not only on the other side, but also 
on this side of the trenches. 
We are getting on. “ The twaddling braggart of the English 
journal ”’ is supposed to argue thus : 


Germany has been dealt the “ knock-out blow,” and is lying helplessly on the ground, 
compelled to accept any condition that the victors may deem fit to dictate. And they 
are resolved to bleed the “ world-criminal”’ white. What would be the uttermost 
amount they could subject him to in the form of war indemnity ? 


After the snarl, the whine. The rest of the professor’s article 
consists of a pathetic plea in forma pauperis, which is doubtless 
intended to provide a brief for “ friends of Germany ” abroad, 
demonstrating, as it does, the penury of ‘‘ poor dear Germany ” 
and her total inability to pay any considerable indemnity. All we 
need say in reply is that when she recently extorted an additional 
£300,000,000 from the Bolsheviks by a ‘‘ supplementary Treaty,” 
she did not stop to inquire whether ruined Russia could afford 
it. Nor was any such question raised by any German when terms 
were imposed on Rumania so brutal as to provoke the Allied 
representatives at Jassy to describe them as converting that 
unhappy country into a “ convict settlement.” Germany should 
have realized her poverty before she deliberately engineered this 
wicked because wanton war, and devoted all the resources of 
German science to the annihilation of every country she invaded. 
We are not even interested in the professor’s depreciation of the 
wealth.of a nation, who for fifty years has financed prodigious 
armaments, while during the last four she has been able to pour 
out money like water on her own account and on behalf of 
her allies. We are content that the readers of the Frankfurter 
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Zeitung should realize that an active and irresistible demand 
has arisen abroad, that just as Germany makes the loser pay 
whenever she wins a war, so she will have to pay when she has 
lost. 


TuIs is entirely in accordance with Anglo-Saxon ideals, of which 
the enemy is destined to hear more before the end. It comports 

with that sense of justice so strong in the United 
_ “ States and throughout the British Empire. The 

problem of ways and means is a domestic problem 
which Germans may settle as they please. The Allies must have 
their pound of flesh. We refuse to be bluffed by the professor's 
assertion that Germany’s total national income before the war 
was only 40 milliards (£16,000,000,000). 


This [he tells us] would suffice if it could be entirely placed in the pockets of the 
Entente to produce 5 per cent. interest on 800 milliards. It can, however, hardly be 
intended to subject the conquered nation to such a war debt as an eternal burden, so 
a part of the revenues would have to be employed as a mortgage—let us say a fourth 
part. In that case the capital value would only be 600 milliards, and the chest would 
not even be half filled. But even this much is unattainable. A slave must needs be 
fed, clad, and housed. 


The Germans recognized no such right either among Russians or 
Rumanians. But let that pass. 


They [the Allies] would have to leave the German people at least 300 marks per 
head out of its revenue, in round figures, therefore, 20 milliards, so that it could reduce 
its debt and pay the interest. This, however, only produces a capital value of 300 
milliards at the very highest, because according to all experiences of history a slave 
works far less productively than a free man. 


Again, this was forgotten in the Treaty of Bukarest. There is 
much more of the same kind, all equally unconvincing, though 
we expect it will be taken up in the various Potsdam propaganda 
departments abroad. Nor are we perturbed by the professor's 
threat that the docile German, who has endured so much at the 
hands and boots of the Hohenzollerns, would resort to sabotage 
under the genial auspices of Allies seeking their just due and not 
one mark beyond. 


ALTHOUGH we do not mind how Germany pays what she owes 
so long as she pays, we should not propose to operate as the 
professor imagines. Our plan would be to take 
over the necessary German coal-fields, of which 
the Rhenish Westphalian alone was officially esti- 
mated in 1913 to contain coal of infinitely greater value than the 
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figures juggled with by this terrified Pan-Prussian—namely, 
£106,000,000,000. We suggest that this should be worked on 
behalf of the civilized portion of Europe under an inter-Allied 
Trust, presided over by some man of the type of ex-President 
Roosevelt, Senator Lodge, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Hughes (the 
Australian Prime Minister), or Mr. Havelock Wilson, who could 
be trusted to administer it for the common good and without 
dislocating the coal trade of any other country. Thus we should 
avoid any convulsion of the money market producible by the 
payment of the huge indemnities due through cash or notes, nor 
would this scheme interfere with the delivery of other raw 
materials that may have to be transferred from the Fatherland 
to the adjacent countries, which have been stripped of every- 
thing, nor would it impede the ton-for-ton policy on which 
Great Britain sets special store. It would not affect any other 
form of compensation or reparation which other Allies may 
require of hostes humani generis. The more we think of this 
little plan the more it commends itself to us from every point of 
view. We urge our readers to miss no occasion for pressing the 
doctrine that the loser must pay as part of his punishment, or of 
propounding any practical scheme that he or she may prefer. 
There is abundant evidence that the principle of making Germany 
meet her just debts has “ caught on” with all classes of the com- 
munity—despite the anxiety of Politicians to spare her—while, as 
we know, the vital States of the great Middle West, which 
are not easily diverted from a set purpose, are palpitating with an 
irresistible moral enthusiasm to punish the miscreants, low and 
high (especially high), who have brought all this suffermg on an 
unoffending world. 


EvEN the most laborious readers become bewildered by the vast 
output of information on every aspect of this gigantic war, which 
grows in volume month by month. And how few 
of us have time even to read the newspapers 
thoroughly, while to most busy men and women a 
book has become an almost impossible luxury. Among recent 
publications we should single out the revelations of the Kaiser’s 
American dentist, Dr. Arthur Davis, as an especially valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Powers-that-Be in Berlin 
before and during the war. They have appeared serially in the 
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Times for a month from August 20. There are exceptions to 
every rule, and Dr. Davis did well to throw professional discretion 
for once to the winds so that the world might be able to learn 
the “true truth,” as disclosed by themselves, about the Hohen- 
zollerns and their helots, to whom civilization owes this hideous 
blood-bath. Dr. Davis is an admirable raconteur, noting the 
points of interest and discarding the irrelevant and immaterial, 
while internal evidence proves that he has invented nothing, for the 
simple reason that only German brains could conceive the things 
he records. It is many years since our readers were last asked 
to respect the Hohenzollerns. Dr. Davis dots the i’s and crosses 
the t’s of the view of them taken in these pages. He was fourteen 
years practising his profession in Berlin, during which he had 
from 100 to 150 conversations with the Kaiser, which became 
more intimate with time. The latter nearly always gossiped from 
ten minutes to one hour and a half, expressing himself with 
complete freedom on every topic. So strong was Dr. Davis’s 
position in Berlin that he remained there until this year, and 
then only returned to his own country being convinced “ that 
what I knew of the Kaiser and his plans, now that we were at 
war, ought to be communicated to America without delay.” In 
one of his last conversations (at the end of October 1917) the 
Kaiser gave Dr. Davis his views of the Italian disaster : 


I must go down to Italy, Davis, to see what my noble troops have accomplished. 
My gracious, what we have done to them down there! Our offensive at Riga was just 
a feint. We had advertised our intended offensive in Italy so thoroughly that the 
Italians thought we couldn’t possibly intend to carry it through. . . . The Italians 
believed it was all a bluff, and when we advanced on Riga they were sure of it. 


Italy was herself organizing an offensive, and when it 


was within a week of being launched, we [the Germans] broke through their lines on 
a slope 3000 ft. high covered with snow, where they couldn’t bring up their reserves 
or new guns, and we surrounded them! We took practically everything they possessed 
—food enough to feed our entire army without calling upon our own supplies at all. 
Never before had our army seen such an accumulation of ammunition. I must 
certainly go down to see it. 


This version of Caporetto enhances the ineptitude of the Central 
Powers in not being able to complete so sensational a success, 
while it enhances the glory of Italy in retrieving the situation. 
For the hundredth time the Kaiser proved to be a false prophet 
when he told Dr. Davis, “ Italy will never get over this defeat. 
This was real help from God! Now we've got the Allies.” In 
further conversation the Kaiser informed his dentist, “If our 
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armies could capture 300,000 Italians—and those 300,000 might 
just as well be dead as far as Italy is concerned—we can do the 
same thing against our enemies in the West!” 


THE keynote to Wilhelm II is infallibility. He knows every- 
thing, no one can tell him anything. Upon one occasion he 

pointed out that there were then only 30,000 
Omniscient American troops in France, and that the U-boats 

would prevent any considerable addition, even if 
further troops left America, adding, however: “As a matter of 
fact your countrymen would be very willing, no doubt, to fight 
for their country to protect it from invasion, but I don’t believe 
you will ever get many of them to leave home to fight abroad. 
America will really be a very small factor in the war, Davis!” 
To which Dr. Davis replied: “‘ Your Majesty is underestimating 
the power of America,’ which provoked this indignant retort : 
“We underestimate no one! We know exactly what we are 
doing!’’ If the Emperor did not actually order the sinking of 
the Lusitania, we are told “ he was thoroughly aware of the plan 
to blow it up, and sanctioned it.” Dr. Davis tried to make him 
realize the effect of this tragedy on American opinion, which had 
previously been divided but had now become decidedly anti- 
German, upon which Wilhelm II observed: ‘ Perhaps if the 
U-boat commander had known so many women and children 
were on board he might not have sent forth the torpedo which 
sent the vessel to the bottom ; but what he was thinking of most, 
of course, was the 5000 tons of ammunition on board, which were 
destined to slaughter my people.” But the Kaiser knew, according 
to Dr. Davis, “ that if the U-boat commander’s orders were to sink 
the Lusitania, disobedience upon his part would have left but one 
course open to him: suicide.” That the Emperor “fully approved, 
openly defended, and even exulted in the murder of women and 
children by Zeppelin raids on London, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other non-military citizen towns” is proved by his remark early 
in the war: “ England expects to starve my women and children 
to death, but our Zeppelins will give their women and children 
a taste of war too. Confound them! They sit on their island 
and try to starve us; we will give them a taste of what war is.” 
Dr. Davis’s comment after one of these conversations is: “I 
realize that I have been talking to the world’s most finished actor, 
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and have simply been bewitched by the power of his personal 
magnetism.” British dupes of the Kaiser, e.g. Sir Frank Lascelles, 
Lord Haldane, and others, have never had the candour to say as 
much. Imperial tirades against America for supplying munitions 
to the Allies were nothing to Imperial chagrin when the United 
States declared war, and he realized that all his elaborate propa- 
ganda had failed. *“* All my efforts to show my friendship for 
America—exchanging professors with your colleges, sending my 
brother to your country, all—all for nothing!” he exclaimed 
disgustedly to Dr. Davis. On another occasion he thus broke 
out : 


What has become of those rich Americans who used to visit me with their yachts at 
Kiel, and come to my entertainments in Berlin? . . . Now that we have England in- 
volved, why aren't they utilizing the opportunity to serve and to make their own 
country great’ Do they think I put myself out to entertain them because I loved 
them? Iam disgusted with the whole Anglo-Saxon race! 


In the autumn of 1916, on returning to Berlin from a visit 
to America, Dr. Davis was invited to an interview with the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
on a suggestion of the Kaiser, when he was 
closely cross-examined as to the political situation 
in America, in which the Germans were taking extraordinary 
interest, apparently inclining to back the Republican candidate 
Mr. Hughes against President Wilson. Bethmann-Hollweg was 
no less offensive than his sovereign about the United States, whom 
he regarded as a nation of money-grubbers, and was mainly 
concerned to know whether they thought they would make most 
money out of the prolongation of the war or from peace. The 
sole object of this interview was to ascertain whether a Republican 
or a Democratic President ‘ would be least dangerous to them 
[i.e. the Germans] if more American vessels were sunk in the 
ruthless submarine campaign they were then contemplating.” 
The Kaiser believed he held the balance of power in the United 
States, and could decide the Presidential Election through the 
German-American vote, though he was in some doubt as to how 
it should be exercised, as Mr. Hughes’s utterances were not entirely 
approved in Berlin. Among many striking remarks made at dif- 
ferent times by the German Emperor to his dentist we may note 
the following, which are illuminating as to Boche and arch-Boche 
mentality: ‘‘How foolish of Belgium to have resisted us!” 
VOL, LXXI ll 
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observed the Emperor, shortly after his violation of her neutrality. 
‘Had they consented to let us walk through, we would have paid 
for everything—everything! Not a hair of their heads would 
have been touched, and Belgium to-day would have been im the 
same happy financial condition that Luxemburg is now in.” 
When reference was made to international law in connexion with 
U-boats, the Kaiser cut in: “ International law! There is no 
such thing as international law any more.” His contempt for 
democracies knew no bounds. He never ceased sneering at the 
United States and Great Britain. On the election of President 
Wilson in 1912 he observed: “ What will America ever accomplish 
with a professor at its head? Davis, your country will never be 
truly great until it becomes a monarchy.” Of this country: 
“Look at England to-day. She is ruled by Lloyd George, a 
Socialist! Why, England is virtually a Republic, as bad as 
France! What has become of the King of England? Oue never 
hears of him any more! Why doesn’t he assert himself?” 
After the Americans were in the war the Kaiser gave this fourfold 
account of their action : 

First, Wilson wants to save the money you have loaned to the Allies. Second, he 
wants to have a seat at the peace table. Third, he wants to give your army and navy 
a little practical experience—unfortunately at our expense. And fourth, and princi- 
pally, he wants to prepare for the war with Japan, which he knows is inevitable. The 
Japanese are the ones whom your country must look upon as its real enemies. 

Better Propaganda for America Lord Northcliffe himself could 
not have devised. 


JOURNALS understood to be in close touch with Downing Street 
inform us that Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatches, describing the 

os events of the spring, are to be withheld from the 
ig public for an indefinite time. This naturally pro- 
vokes comment, all the more as it is asserted by 
the Daily Chronicle—which is reliable in such matters—that the 
War Cabinet has been sitting on them for several weeks. Mean- 
while the Prime Minister permits himself to make statements 
concerning our military situation and resources at the moment of 
the great German offensive last March, which would seem to 
stultify some previous statements from the same quarter. They 
bear little relation to easily verifiable facts. We know nothing 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatches, though we can guess the cause 
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of their non-appearance, which, taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s ungenerous attitude towards that great soldier, 
confirms the suspicion that history as written by the Commander- 
in-Chief varies from history as spoken by the Prime Minister. 
In the absence of the official account our readers will be especially 
interested in an article elsewhere, which gives an accurate and 
reliable narrative of the réle of the Fifth Army, which bore the 
brunt of the attack, receiving hard measure at the time, while 
the Army Commander, Sir Hubert Gough, was publicly recalled 
pending an Inquiry that has never been held, and insinuations 
were made in Parliament against his professional capacity. It 
is now common knowledge—even the Government must be aware 
of it—that Sir Hubert Gough extricated his forces from the 
impossible position in which they had been placed for political 
reasons, with signal skill, without which there would have been 
an appalling debacle and the German objective gained. The facts 
are dispassionately set forth in this article without note or com- 
ment. It is illustrated by a sketch map which will enable the 
reader to follow these anxious days, as also to appreciate, as 
does every soldier at the Front, what we owe to the cool, level- 
headed, resourceful leadership of Sir Hubert Gough, and what 
is due to him in the interests of that fair play on which British 
statesmen were wont to pride themselves. 


Many of us had long watched General Smuts’s ubiquitous activities 
and utterances with some misgivings. We only refrained from 

dealing with him as with a domestic Minister 
. Seats because he represented an Oversea community and 
eace tag lor 

was regarded as a guest, though he is evidently a 
staying guest. It is, however, compatible with the “ political 
truce’ and with Imperial comity for Cocoa and Cobdenite organs 
to assail Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, in insolent 
and provocative fashion, although he is the official representative 
of the great Commonwealth under the Southern Cross, whose 
soldiers have won immortality in Asia and in Kurope. Mr. Hughes 
is also a member of the Imperial War Cabinet, while General 
Smuts belongs to the War Cabinet as well as to the Imperial 
War Cabinet. The former’s crime consists in this, that he has 
learnt enough from the war to feel it impossible to continue 
echoing the moth-eaten shibboleths of so-called ‘‘ Progressive ” 
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politicians. The Empire must be consolidated fiscally as well as 
militarily. Mr. Hughes realizes with all men of sense that an 
end must be put to that peaceful penetration—of which “ Merton- 
ism”’ is one manifestation—that places the enemy in a privileged 
position at the heart of the Empire, which his detractors, from 
the Westminster Gazette to the Nation, are itching to restore 
directly they can persuade a sufficiency of idiots to forget what it 
has cost us in blood and treasure. So be it. But what is sauce 
for Australian geese is surely sauce for South African ganders, and 
if it be legitimate in the former Potsdam Press to abuse the 
Australian Prime Minister because he is not a Pacifist and Defeatist 
either in an economic or any other sense, it can be no less legiti- 
mate for us to challenge General Smuts, who finds much favour in 
Pacifist and Defeatist circles. Moreover, General Smuts repre- 
sents a community which, unlike the other Dominions—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, to say nothing of Newfoundland—has, 
speaking generally and in proportion to its white population, 
contributed relatively little to victory. Especially is this true of 
the predominant race now in control of the Union Government, 
the Boers, of whom one section is openly hostile to the British 
{mpire, against which it is conducting a rabid Republican agita- 
tion. The British South Africans have done admirably under 
depressing circumstances as the under-dog, but it would be , 


interesting to learn how many Boers have fought outside the | 
African continent on behalf of civilization ? What is the justifica- | 
tion for according the sub-continent its present unwholesome and 
invidious ascendancy in our inner Councils? Several of General ( 


Smuts’s speeches have caused dismay in patriotic circles. The 
last thing we want Is a Smuts Peace, which might be indistinguish- 


able from a Lansdowne Peace. ¢ 
“aw if ry) ( 
THE Press is apt to fly from one extreme to another. Formerly I 


it was impossible to induce able editors to pay any attention 


whatsoever to any Labour gatherings, which were t 
—— severely boycotted by the reporting staffs, whereas f 

hole-and-corner meetings of a Party Caucus ob- V 
tained superabundant publicity, even when confined to two men t 
and a boy. Those were the happy far-off days when every n 
“ Right Honourable” might hope for a verbatim reproduction of n 
the evening’s oration in the following morning’s Times, not t 


infrequently accompanied by a “ three-decker”’ article conse- c 
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crated to explaining what a great man he was and how pregnant 
his every word. Itwas a frightful waste of space, against which 
the National Review had the temerity to remonstrate, only to 
receive indignant protests against our inability to appreciate 
these epoch-making utterances. The suggestion that Labour was 
unduly ignored was deemed ridiculous. That abuse is over, to be 
replaced by another abuse. We refer to the inordinate amount 
of space devoted, despite the paper shortage, to anything that is 
labelled a ‘““ Labour Congress,” of which there would appear to 
be no end, and of which newspaper readers are becoming 
heartily sick. We doubt whether one in a hundred peruses these 
dreary and depressing proceedings at which self-constituted 
autocrats of various Trade Unions and self-appointed delegates 
forgather and air eccentric opinions at which the mass of working 
men laugh. The suggestion that Hendersons, Ramsay Mac- 
donalds, Kneeshaws, and Snowdens represent the British work- 
ing classes is grotesque. ‘To treat the chief Trade Union Caucus— 
of which Mr. Henderson has remained Secretary, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald Treasurer, throughout the war—as a “ popular Parlia- 
ment” is a cruel and shameful libel on the people. These Tailors 
of Tooley Street take themselves much too seriously, for which 
the Press is largely to blame by doing the same. For the views 
of national leaders who really stand for something, to whatever 
class they belong, like Mr. Samuel Gompers and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, we have profound respect. On many war issues they are 
our leaders, because they have no axe to grind, and subordinate 
everything to victory. 


THE menace of a General Election, which has long cast its shadow 
over the political world, is fully discussed elsewhere. Many of 
those who at the outset were captivated by the 
policy of an appeal to the people immediately the 
new register was in working order have on reflec- 
tion come round to the view that there is little or no justification 
for plunging the country into a convulsion which nobody wants, 
which would effect nothing worth doing, and to which the objec- 
tions grow stronger the longer they are contemplated. We are 
naturally not in the confidence of the War Cabinet, and have no 
means of knowing the views of its individual members, not that 
they much matter, as Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law’s single 
conception of statesmanship is to say “ Ditto” to Mr. Lloyd 
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George as docilely as they said “ Ditto” to Mr. Asquith in the 
spacious days of the Coalition. We cannot say that there will be 
no Election. On the contrary, all persons who pass for being 
well informed regard it as inevitable, because it is decreed by the 
Prime Minister and Lord Beaverbrook or whoever may be Mr. 
Lloyd George’s chief consultant. The Prime Minister is under- 
stood to aspire to a Dictatorship, and has been informed by 
friends who live with their ears glued to what they imagine to be 
the ground—especially newspaper proprietors—that now is the 
golden moment for the great adventure. So strong was the 
barrage of the “ Downing Street” Press a few weeks ago that it was 
almost impossible to get a hearing for any other view. But 
gradually independence has asserted itself, and the very reasons 
that make a General Election so seductive to “ arrivists”’ and their 
friends stimulate a steadily growing opposition, which has now 
reached a point that even our All-Highest War Lord is constrained 
to take note of it, while several electioneering enthusiasts are 
putting a certain amount of water into their wine. It is still on 
the list of probable events, but it is no longer a dead certainty. 


Mr. Luoyp Grorcr, who is reputed to have developed inordinate 
admiration for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain since that great states- 

man’s death and is believed to model his career on 
re Mr. Chamberlain’s, regarding himself as the in- 

heritor and depository of the Chamberlain tradition 
—without, it must be observed, possessing all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
qualities—is said to be moved in his eagerness for a General 
Election by the Khaki Election of 1900 which Mr. Chamberlain 
forced upon reluctant colleagues. But the circumstances were 
totally different to those prevailing to-day. Then we had reckless 
agitators and determined demagogues, headed by no less a person 
than Mr. Lloyd George himself, conducting open, bitter, and 
vitriolic warfare against the Government of the day, and including 
in its vituperation the Army in the field, whose ‘ methods of 
barbarism”? were held up to obloquy by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, to the delight of every enemy of England, while 
Mr. Lloyd George tickled the ears of the groundlings by such 
phrases as General “ Brute’ Hamilton. There was considerable 
justification for Mr. Chamberlain’s desire to have a public reckon- 
ing in the only possible place—namely, at the polls, with such 
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opponents, and to defeat a pro-Boer movement of dangerous 
dimensions, though some of us had misgivings at the time as to 
whether it was altogether wise, and it may be doubted whether 
the ultimate result was entirely satisfactory, as a false majority 
encouraged the Unionist Government to embark on purely Party 
measures which provoked reaction leading to the debacle of 
1906 and the prolonged reign of malignant Radicalism which 
carried this country straight to the Great War. But at any rate 
Mr. Chamberlain could legitimately claim that our war policy 
was openly obstructed in 1900 in Parliament, on the platform, in 
the Press, by factious politicians serving Party purposes. No one 
can pretend that the Lloyd George Government is confronted by 
any such problem. Opposition to the war is confined to “ ticket 
meetings *’ which have to conceal their locus on the rare occasions 
when they secure a hall, and to obscure rags which would close 
to-morrow but for financial support from suspect sources. The 
Government's difficulties reside in its own bosom. All its 
humiliations are home-made. A Khaki Election would be no 
cure for present discontents, which arise through our failing to 
throw up any great statesman at this great crisis. 


How would the country stand after a General Election? When 
we say “the country’ we are not only thinking of the United 
Kingdom, but of the British Empire, of which our 
electors are for the time being the trustees. One 
of two things must happen. The polls might 
strengthen Pacifist factions, increasing the danger of “a Lans- 
downe Peace,” at which our sacrifices would be frittered away 
and the train for another war laid. Few people anticipate such 
a disaster as the nation is as sound as a bell despite this epidemic 
of strikes and the machinations of the Trade Union Tailors of 
Tooley Street. Alternatively the present Government would 
sweep the country on a Win-the-War war-cry, and the War 
Cabinet—the Big Six—would be confirmed in their rooted convic- 
tion of their own omniscience and infallibility. We should have 
an unrestrained Lloyd George Dictatorship, and the Big Six 
would become the Big Seven, to include Lord Beaverbrook and 
perhaps other men of his kidney, of whom the Prime Minister 
entertains the highest opinion. There would then be no gain- 
saying Mr. Lloyd George, who could afford to laugh at the Press, 
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while Parliament would be chock-full of his hangers-on patiently 
awaiting their rewards in the shape of hereditary peerages, 
hereditary baronetcies, life Privy Councillorships, and life knight- 
hoods, while the hangers-on of these hangers-on would be plastered 
with O.B.E.’s and C.B.E.’s. We should rapidly scale down to 
South American standards. It might be necessary to endure all 
this and worse in order to win the war and to make a decent 
peace. We should make the best of Lloyd-Georgism in such-a 
cause. We cannot, however, persuade ourselves that Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Beaverbrook, and Mr. Bonar Law are suitably 
equipped for this portentous task, or that they are prepared to 
listen to those who are. Rather should we dread as among the 
firstfruits of such a General Election some perilous essay in amateur 
diplomacy, in the course of which General Smuts, e.g.—who 
has openly declared for secret diplomacy—might be dispatched 
on another ‘* Mission’ to Switzerland, where Prince Biilow or 
some similar trickster might chance to be located at the moment, 
and once more the cry of Perfide Albion would resound throughout 
the chanceries of civilized Europe. The mischief would be done 
the moment it becarme known in Paris, or Rome, that a member 
of the British War Cabinet was at Berne. The feelings of the 
Americans can be imagined. That the Manchester Guardian— 
which has become a stand-by of the German Press these critical 
days—-supports the Lloyd George Government, gives some colour 
to a suggestion which will only seem far-fetched to those who are 
totally ignorant of events behind the scenes during the last two 
years and fail to appreciate the mercurial temperament of the 
Prime Minister. 


THE END OF THE KAISER-BATTLE 


I nap the good fortune to be in France when the full effect: of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s victory of August 8 became apparent, and 
was able to see for myself some of the causes which have brought 
about the dramatic change in our fortunes. Three months ago 
the power of Germany in the West appeared very formidable. 
The German reserves were numerous, the initiative rested with 
their High Command, and the threat to Amiens, Paris, and the 
Channel ports was very real. The Kaiser-Battle, or rather the 
Kaiser-campaign, of 1918 had not reached its culminating point. 
The Pan-German Party was triumphant and silenced effectively 
the voices of von Kiihlmann and others who were bold enough to 
express doubts. The real opinion of Germany was voiced by the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung of July 4, which said : 


We know from all that has so far happened how Foch has put in one reserve after 
another; his army of manceuvre, which was formerly so strong—-about sixty 
divisions—is now used up. In the initiative of von Hindenburg and of our incom- 
parable army lies the solution, and they wil! bring it about in spite of the perpetually 
advertised American help. To-day, on the anniversary of the American Day of 
Independence, the Entente will fill the world with sounding praises of this help. 
America herself will produce a world of bluff, in the shape of phrases, threats, and 
assertions—all bluff-— pure bluff, celebrated in Paris by a review. 


Germany as a whole unquestionably believed in her power to 
conclude the Kaiser-campaign with a blow which would at the 
very least place her in a position to enforce peace on her own 
terms during the coming winter. ‘The great attack which opened 
the second Battle of the Marne was christened before its birth 
“the Friedensturm ’—the assault which would bring peace, of 
course “a German peace.” 

The Kaiser-campaign of 1918 consisted of five great episodes, 
the first of these being the great German attack of March 21 on 
our army ; the last, the Crown Prince’s offensive on either side of 
Rheims. When the historian of the future reviews this campaign, 
he will, I think, mark June 11 as the day on which Germany’s 
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fortunes began to decline, rather than July 18, the day of Foch’s 
great counter-attack between Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. It 
was the comparative failure of the fourth episode, von Hutier’s 
attack on the Noyon—Montdidier front, which sowed the seeds of 
German disaster, and it was Foch’s counter-attack of June 11 
which first showed us his grip upon the war in the West and 
brought von Hutier’s effort to failure. It was then that the 
process of nipping at the bottle containing their reserves became 
a habit with the German High Command. The Crown Prince 
wanted just a dram to complete his unexpected success on the 
Chemin des Dames; he required several more drams to help 
von Hutier through his troubles. By this process of nipping, the 
German reserves were so reduced that a pause of six weeks was 
needed before the offensive which had ended on the Marne on 
the first week in June could be renewed, and that pause just 
enabled Foch, who despised dram-drinking, to keep his bottle full 
with the aid of the steady inflow of American troops. 

As fitted the dénouement of a Kaiserschlacht, the German plans 
for July 15 were on the grand scale. The armies of von Mudra 
and von Einem were to drive in east of Rheims and come down to 
the Marne at Epernay and Chalons, while von Boehn’s advanced 
due southwards across the river. These two attacks were to 
pinch out Rheims and the mountain of Rheims, and then, with 
the western flank of the salient created by the Crown Prince in 
his advance to the Marne in the previous month extended south- 
wards, the direction of the attack was to be changed westwards. 
A new 9th Army, formed by von Carlowitz, who had been brought 
across from the Russian Front, was to attack on the Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry front and combine with von Boehn in a move- 
ment on Paris astride the Marne. Nor was this the whole of 
the grandiose scheme which was to end the war with a decisive 
victory, for there is clear evidence that the armies of von Hutier 
and von Marwitz were intended to take a hand in the game, 
and I believe the intention to have been that, when the advance 
against Paris from the east had developed, and when Foch in a 
panic was rushing his reserves to the Marne front to save the 
French capital, von Hutier and von Marwitz should burst through 
on the Amiens~Montdidier front and come down on Paris from 
the north. Truly a Kaiser-plan, comparable in scope and boldness 
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of conception with the great plan of 1914, but, like it, based on 
a total misconception of the Allied resources. 

Confident of the truth of their assumptions that Foch’s reserves 
were exhausted and that the American troops were not sufficiently 
trained to take part in a great battle, the Germans took much 
less care to conceal their intentions than they did either before 
their attacks of March or of May, and Foch was perfectly informed. 
Gouraud’s operations east of Rheims were a masterpiece of defen- 
sive tactics, and shattered the picked troops of the German army 
who had been assembled to break his front. His artillery, in 
great strength and completely prepared, disorganized the enemy’s 
concentrations. The attack, when delivered, fell first upon the 
French outposts, which had been organized in much greater depth 
than the Germans had expected, and proved to be in the main 
a blow in the air. Behind the outposts the main positions, except 
at two points, were firmly held, and the enemy suffered a severe 
reverse which cost him enormous losses. Gouraud’s brilliant 
defence was the first step towards Allied victory in the second 
Battle of the Marne, but a further stage was necessary before 
Foch could deliver his counter-attack. On the southern face of 
the battle-front von Boehn had succeeded in crossing the Marne, 
and was making steady, if costly, progress. Before Foch could 
hit back von Boehn had to be checked, and here the American 
troops gave the enemy a glimpse of their quality. It was the 
American counter-attack south of the Marne on the second day 
of the battle which steadied the Allied front along the river, made 
the failure of the German offensive certain, and completed the 
creation of the opportunity for which Foch was waiting. 

The counter-attack of the 18th, concealed by the forests of 
Villers-Cotterets and favoured by weather, fell like a thunderbolt 
on an utterly unprepared enemy. In its main features it was 
modelled on our experiment at Cambrai in November 1917. 
The bombardment was of the briefest and gave the enemy no 
warning of what was intended, while a mass of tanks took the 
place of shells in opening a road for the infantry. Von Carlowitz’s 
army was still in progress of organization for its share in the great 
march on Paris, and was caught en flagrant délit. Foch’s attack, 
entrusted to Mangin, aimed straight at the railway communica- 
tions passing through Soissons, by which the mass of German 
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troops in the great salient between the Marne and the Aisne were 
supplied. How completely Mangin succeeded in his task, how 
his blow at the nerve-centre paralysed the Crown Prince’s armies 
and forced them to hustle back in order to escape starvation or 
worse, is within general recollection. 

Brilliant as was Foch’s original counter-blow in conception and 
execution—and it will rank with the great counter-strokes of 
history—the way in which it was followed up was more brilliant 
still, and opened a new phase in the development of battle tactics 
on the Western Front. Before July 1918 no offensive against 
entrenchments as they are to-day had been sustained for any 
time without lengthy and elaborate preparation, and without the 
concentration of great superiority of force on the front of attack. 
Foch’s counter-attack was, as compared with other attacks in the 
West, an improvisation, and though he kept the offensive going 
on the one front for close on three weeks, he achieved this remark- 
able feat without great weight of numbers. By feeding his attack 
with reinforcements at exactly the right time and place he turned 
in succession each of the several lines upon which the enemy 
intended to stand, and gave him no leisure to restore order in the 
congested mass of troops hemmed into an ever-narrowing salient. 
In this he was greatly aided by the fresh vigour of the American 
troops, who fought their way forward with General Degoutte’s 
army from Chateau-Thierry to the Vesle. 

Foch’s victory brought the Kaiser-plan to ruin and relieved 
Paris of all danger. But the enemy appeared still to be powerful, 
and the initiative had not been completely secured. The effect 
of the evil habit of dram-drinking now became apparent. Luden- 
dorff still had reserves in hand, but they were not numerous 
enough to allow him to plan a manceuvre which would save the 
face of Germany after the disaster which had befallen the Crown 
Prince. His first need, then, was the reconstruction of a powerful 
reserve. The great advance towards Paris had failed beyond 
remedy, and there was therefore no scope for the attack which 
von Hutier and von Marwitz had been intending to deliver between 
the Somme and the Oise; nor was Rupprecht, who had been 
forced to send more and more troops to his greedy neighbour, 
any longer strong enough by himself to menace the Channel ports. 
It appears, then, that, once the extent of the disaster which had 
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befallen the Crown Prince had become clear, Ludendorff decided 
to economize troops by shortening his front in the Montdidier 
and Flanders salient. 

These I conjecture from a variety of evidence, which it would 
be tedious to detail here, to have been the German plans, but 
before they were ripe they were anticipated by Sir Douglas Haig’s 
victory of August 8 south of the Somme. This attack was similar 
in conception to Foch’s counter-stroke, in that its main feature 
was surprise and that the advance of the infantry was again 
prepared by a short and very intense bombardment and by the 
launching of a mass of tanks. The feature of the battle was the 
depth of ground gained on the first day ; this amounted to close 
on eight miles, and constitutes a record for the Western Front. 
This attack too, as compared with our former offensives, was 
delivered without great weight of numbers, but so complete was 
the surprise that some eight divisions of von Marwitz’s army were 
overrun and put out of action for a considerable time. Ludendorff 
was thus forced to take another nip at the bottle and to draw 
southwards, in order to reconstruct his battle-front, vet another 
portion of Rupprecht’s attenuated reserves. This victory com- 
pleted the work begun upon the Marne, and regained the 
initiative, we may hope without optimism, for the remainder 
of the war. Further, it caused Ludendorff again to change his 
plans, for the heavy losses which the enemy suffered at Haig’s 
hands. added to those of his Marne offensive and of his retreat 
to the Aisne, provoked a crisis in German power. 

In these circumstances Ludendorff had, in order to get back 
his one means of controlling events—-a numerous and effective 
reserve—to extend his plans for shortening his front. It seems 
that he designed a leisurely withdrawal similar to that which he 
carried out with such success in the spring of 1917. From what 
happened it appears certain that he meant to keep us at some 
distance from the Hindenburg Line, so as to prevent us from 
attacking it this autumn or from preparing during the winter 
for an offensive against it in the early spring of next year. In 
accordance with this plan, it was, it appears, his intention to hold 
on to Bapaume, the high ground north of the Somme, and the 
line of that river from Péronne southwards at least for a con- 
siderable time, and from the comments of military writers in the 
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German Press, who are in close touch with Great Headquarters, 
it looks as if the scheme was to leave us in the devastated area 
without shelter when winter had set in, and not to withdraw the 
main bodies behind the Hindenburg Line till then. But Haig 
again anticipated the enemy’s plan and forced him to complete 
his retreat long before he wished to do so—first, by the capture of 
Croisilles and Bapaume, and then by transferring rapidly the 
Canadian Corps from the battlefield south of the Somme to the 
Sensée, where they reinforced Ferguson’s corps, and the whole 
triumphantly broke through the Drocourt switch and over- 
whelmed eleven German divisions which had been brought up to 
hold this northern extension of the Hindenburg Line. 

This, then, is a brief sketch of the collapse of the Kaiser-cam- 
paign. The blunders of the German High Command are obvious, 
and in the West the Hindenburg-Ludendorff combination has 
failed just as its predecessors failed. The heroes of the Eastern 
Front underestimated their enemy in the West just as von Moltke 
underestimated his in 1914; they hesitated when they should 
have been bold, and were bold when they should have hesitated. 
When the separation of the French and British armies was all 
but accomplished, and Amiens was within their grasp, they were 
led by an unexpected success to divert their efforts to Flanders. 
At the end of May they were induced to follow up another unex- 
pected success, which carried them to the Marne. Reserves were 
exhausted upon side-issues, and more and more time was required 
after each battle to prepare for the next. They had our army 
all but exhausted at the end of April, and allowed it a precious 
three months in which to recover—three months of which the 
fullest use was made. When the moment came for the culmi- 
nating effort of the Kaiser-campaign their own forces had been 
weakened and they had given time for the Allied forces to grow 
stronger. ‘The characteristics of German generalship, as displayed 
on the Western Front in this war, are that, given ample time for 
thought and for methodical preparation, it can produce a good 
plan, but it fails in the execution of the plan when opposed to 
an enemy of anything like equal power. The plan for the opening 
campaign of the war in 1914 was, in its purely military aspects, 
admirable, but the German commanders in the field failed to 
seize the opportunities with which the plan presented them. 
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The plan formed during the winter of 1916 and put into execution 
the following spring for the withdrawal to the Hindenburg Line, 
for foiling by that withdrawal the Allied offensive, and for gaining 
time to complete the defeat of Russia, was cleverly thought out. 
The scheme for the great March offensive for this year was bold 
and original, but again the opportunities which it created were 
let slip. The Germans have only perpetrated one bad plan when 
they have had the leisure afforded by the winter months to elabo- 
rate their designs, and that was Falkenhayn’s effort against 
Verdun in 1916. It would appear that the elder Moltke’s school 
produces well-trained and thorough students of war who can 
turn out excellent work in their offices, but that it, no more than 
any other school, cannot turn men who are without the essential 
qualities into great commanders in the field. The younger 
Moltke, Falkenhayn, Hindenburg, and Ludendorff have all tried 
their hands in the West, but none of them has shown a glimmer 
of the genius which Foch has displayed, first in checking and then 
in beating back the enemy masses. 

It is the merest platitude to say that we owe the change of 
our fortunes first and foremost to Foch’s generalship and to the 
establishment of effective unity of command. The politicians, 
in spite of all the teachings of history, insisted on believing that 
command vested in a polyglot committee could be effective. 
They were astonished and pained at the obstinacy of soldiers in 
objecting to such an arrangement, and were no less astonished 
when the practical and sensible solution of the problem was hailed 
with acclamation. There have been discussions whether the 
credit of Foch’s appointment belongs rightly to Mr. Lloyd George 
or to M. Clemenceau. I believe it belongs to neither, but that if 
the credit is to be given to any individual, that credit is due to 
Ludendorff. Like Dr. Johnson’s friend, Ministers are compelled 
to drop illusions and to concentrate their minds marvellously 
when it is a question of life and death. 

There are, however, besides Foch’s generalship, other causes 
which have led to the number and extent of our recent successes. 
The German army is definitely on the decline, both in numbers 
and in quality. Early in June the enemy had about 210 divisions 
on the Western Front, now he has 191. He has had to break up 
the difference in order to find drafts to keep the remainder up 
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to strength, but even this expedient has not proved sufficient, 
and he has, in addition, been compelled to reduce the establish- 
ment of his battalions. This process of living upon capital, once 
begun, must continue, for though he still has the 1920 class to 
draw upon, he is evidently anxious to delay putting it in as 
long as possible, and it is not likely to give him more than 350,000 
men—about as many as America has been sending over in a 
month—while he no longer has the Eastern Front to draw upon. 
The Kaiser has been compelled to swallow his pride and appeal 
for help to his despised ally at Vienna, whom he has lectured 
and bullied throughout the war, but it is doubtful whether Austria 
will be able to afford him more than half a dozen divisions, and 
this contribution will not do more than slightly check the down- 
ward trend of the balance. Everywhere along our Western Front 
1 heard the same stories of evidence of decline of German discipline, 
of prisoners being taken far more readily than heretofore, of soft 
patches in the enemy’s ranks. It seems at first difficult to recon- 
cile these stories with the blows under which the enemy sent us 
reeling back a few months ago. The explanation is, I believe, 
that the Germans, believing firmly that they would finish off 
the campaign this year, deliberately lowered the general level of 
efficiency in their armies in order to increase their power of offence. 
They selected their physically and mentally fittest to form their 
storm troops, who were specially trained behind the front for 
attack, were given special rewards and special privileges. ‘These 
troops formed an admirable head to the spear, but the head has 
been worn out in the repeated attacks of this year’s campaign, 
and only the wooden haft remains. That is one reason, I believe, 
why the enemy was so formidable in March and has collapsed so 
unexpectedly in September. With the initiative in our hands 
and a continued extension of our front of attack, we have dis- 
covered the weak spots in the enemy’s defence. Not that the 
enemy has everywhere been fighting badly; a good part of 
his retreat has been conducted skilfully, and his machine-gunners 
in particular, who form the backbone of his rear-guards, have shown 
their old courage and devotion. The enemy is still numerous and 
formidable, but there are more holes in his armour than there 
have ever been. We may expect that if they are given a winter's 
leisure the German General Staff will work another good plan 
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for 1919, and that they will try to train more picked men for 
the forefront of the battle, but nothing can alter the facts that 
the German Army is declining and will decline, and that the 
Allies are increasing and will increase. 

Another factor which has contributed most materially to the 
results which we have seen has been the wonderful recovery of 
the Army from its defeats of the spring. The change in the 
atmosphere on our front between now and then is very remarkable. 
It was in April last grimly determined, but tired and sore. Our 
men had been perfectly aware that a great attack was coming ; 
they were also perfectly aware that not long before the attack 
began they had had to extend their front on to the very ground 
on which the enemy’s blow fell. They were perfectly aware that 
shortly before the battle the infantry establishment had been 
very materially reduced, and they were perfectly aware that 
they had been attacked by overwhelming numbers. It did not 
improve matters when they were told that they were stronger 
than they had ever been. The confidence of the Army in itself 
was shaken. All that is now changed. I saw our Army just 
before it won its recent victories, and said as soon as I came home 
that its fighting spirit was as good as it had ever been. Events 
have proved that I was right. Before our victory of August 8 
our Army, with the exception of those unfortunate divisions 
which were overrun on the Chemin des Dames and those which 
took a glorious part in General Mangin’s counter-attack, had 
three months of comparative quiet, and this has worked a mar- 
vellous change. Since the advent of the American forces our 
men have had opportunities of training out of the line, and 
commanders, staffs, and troops have been able to get to know 
each other in a way which is impossible in the trenches, while the 
atmosphere of keenness imported by the Americans, and their 
fresh outlook upon things which have become stale to us, have 
acted a8 an invaluable fillip. Owing to our lack of organization 
at the beginning of the war we failed to make the best use of 
those who came into the New Army with special qualifications, 
but that is now being put right. The Old Army, the Territorial 
Army, and the New Army are now one, and both the attempts 
which are being made to set the New Army against the Old, and 
the cry that the old Regular officers are a narrow trade union 
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which is exploiting the Army for its own benefit, are purely 
mischievous, and tend to create disunion when union is essential. 
All that the Army now needs is to be left to work out its own 
salvation and to be supported at home to the limit of our capacity. 
Sir Douglas Haig’s work in restoring the Army to its old efficiency 
since the days when he stood with his back to the wall, and the 
skill with which, this accomplished, he has led it to victory, are 
worthy of the men whom he commands. 

The campaign of 1918 has already shown that complete victory 
in the West is certain. The soldiers have always maintained that 
this was so, but until recently were unable to prove their case. 
Before this year, in seeking for a solution of the problem of how 
to defeat the enemy decisively, they were only able to show 
comparatively insignificant gains obtained at enormous cost. The 
nibbling process was first tried, but proved too slow. The enemy, 
warned in time, was able to move his reserves to the point of 
attack as fast or faster than the assailant was able to bring up 
his. Then at Neuve-Chapelle the experiment was tried of an 
extensive bombardment followed by an infantry assault. This 
experiment appeared to hold out promise, and during the next 
two and a half years was developed by the Allies, who trusted in 
the ever-growing power of their artillery and in the ever-increasing 
supplies of munitions. But the enormous and lengthy prepara- 
tions required to bring a mass of guns into position, and to keep 
them supplied with the ammunition necessary for the sustained 
bombardment of a great front lasting many days, gave the enemy 
warning, and he was always prepared, sometimes completely, 
sometimes only partially, but always sufficiently to bring the 
attack to a standstill, while as the power of the artillery grew, so 
the devastation which it caused increased. Communications 
disappeared altogether, the whole surface of the ground was 
destroyed, and it became more and more difficult to get the 
infantry forward in time and to keep them supplied with their 
needs when they had advanced. 

These repeated failures made certain of our statesmen and 
others more and more eager to find a way round, for the barrier 
in the West seemed impenetrable. The soldier maintained that 
the enemy, centrally placed and provided with good and secure 
railway communications as against our longer sea communications 
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imperilled by the submarine, could always get to the circumference 
first, and having allowed us to commit ourselves at a distance, 
could always return first to the vital front, which covered Paris 
and the Channel ports. So he went on experimenting in the 
West, and at Cambrai in November 1917 found a solution. Cam- 
brai, locally a failure because we had not the force to confirm 
our first success, is one of the landmarks in the war, for it proved 
that it was possible to surprise an enemy in entrenched positions, 
and that surprise is still one of the great secrets of victory. The 
story of the campaign of 1918 has been the story of the restoration 
of surprise as a weapon of war in the West. Ludendorff, who had 
few tanks to help him, obtained surprise in March last by the 
method and weight of his attack. It was known that he would 
attack, and the place and time of his attack were guessed correctly 
before it was delivered, but it was not known that he would not 
strike at more than one place, and he outmanceuvred us by bringing 
up his reserves of men and guns from a distance at the last moment. 
Foch and Haig have obtained surprise by substituting tanks for 
the prolonged bombardment. By means of surprise the barrier 
in the West has been penetrated, and there is more than one 
method of obtaining surprise. 

Foch has achieved what he has so far achieved by generalship, 
and not by any great superiority of numbers. There are, we know, 
great American forces in France, and there are greater still to 
come, but till quite recently they had not appeared in battle in 
numbers. The total American casualties of all kinds up to the 
eve of the second Battle of the Marne have been published, and 
they amount to just over eleven thousand—about what our little 
Expeditionary Force had suffered by the evening of the Battle of 
Le Cateau. The American divisions which took so distinguished 
a part in the second Battle of the Marne were not numerous. It 
is this fact which, now the right methods of attack have been 
discovered, makes complete victory in the West:certain, for the 
big battalions are still a necessity, and having accomplished so 
much without them, we may look confidently to seeing all our 
hopes realized when we do get them. Ludendorff’s successes in 
March and May were obtained swiftly because he had weight of 
numbers behind his blows; our progress, when the tide turned, 
was more deliberate because we had not weight behind our 
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attacks. - Artillery, tanks, aircraft, and machine-guns, all help 
the infantryman to find the way through and reduce the cost 
of victory ; but the infantryman still decides the issue of battle. 
Provided they are well led and adequately supported by the other 
arms, infantry in numbers can annihilate, and nothing else can. 
The length of the war depends now on how long it takes us to pile 
up the necessary superiority in the West. If we leave it to 
America to get us the necessary superiority, the war will be pro- 
longed ; if we allow Ireland to refuse us her men, the war will be 
prolonged* ; if we allow labour complications to keep men in 
England who might be in France, the war will be prolonged ; if 
we divert tonnage which might be used in bringing Americans 
to France, the war will be prolonged. We have in the East vital 
interests which must be safeguarded, but if we employ more force 
than is necessary for their defence, and if we are drawn into 
unnecessary enterprises, the war will be prolonged. The enemy’s 
military power is declining, and American soldiers are pouring into 
France, so that the requisite superiority is assured to the Allies 
at some time in the future. It rests with us to see that we do all 
that is within our power to bring near the day when it is obtained. 


F. Maurice 


* The census returns for 1911 show that the male population of Scotland in 1911 
was 2,308,839, and of Ireland 2,192,048. In the House of Commons on January 14 
Sir A. Geddes stated that Scotland had contributed 620,000 men to the “ armed 
forces of the Crown,” and Ireland 170,000. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE FIFTH ARMY 
IN MARCH 
EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


[We desire to express our acknowledgments to the friends who have 
contributed to this narrative of one of the most notable episodes of 
the war, of which the following pages are believed to be the first full 
and reliable account.—Epiror, National Review.] 


SUFFICIENT time has now elapsed for some of the facts of this 
great struggle to have found their way home, and at the same 
time events on the fronts of other armies, both French and 
British, enable us to see these operations in their true proportion, 
thus ensuring for those engaged in this titanic struggle against 
such immense odds — commanders and soldiers alike—some tardy 
measure of justice for their great achievement. Of the situation 
last March the Prime Minister recently (August 7) gave the House of 
Commons this eloquent and authoritative account, from which a 
fair impression may be gathered of the position of the 6th Army: 

What was the position on March 21? The enemy had been relieved of all appre- 
hension on the Eastern Front by the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. He had brought all his 
best divisions from the East, and he was combing out the best men from the remain- 
ing divisions and bringing them to the West. Most of those men had enjoyed a 
long rest on the Eastern Front and had devoted their time to training and preparing 
specially for the great blow which was to be directed against the Allied armies. 

On March 21 we had in front of us the flower of the German army rested, trained, 
and especially equipped for the campaign. Our troops were tired by a prolonged 
offensive, by the most exhausting conditions under which any troops ever fought. 
Practically the whole British Front was new ground which had been won from the 
enemy where there had been no time to set up defences, and these tired troops, instead 
of enjoying rest, or instead of having time for training, had to make defences. 

Previous to the opening of the attack on March 21 the staff 
of the 5th Army had been well aware of the storm gathering on 
their eastern horizon. The utmost energy had been enforced 
on all units to develop the defences, both in front and also as far 
to the rear as time and the labour available permitted. The 
rest and training of the few divisions holding the long front had 
been put aside for a dim future, in the resolute effort to make 
this somewhat neglected front really strong. But in the affairs 
of war more than in all others of life’s struggles, it is difficult for 
John to make up the time that little Johnnie has lost, and elaborate 
modern systems of trenches, such as the Germans have taken 
two or three years to make, even with all the forced labour at 
their command, cannot be completed in two or three months, 
for it must be remembered that the 5th Army only made its 
appearance on this ground late in December. 
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It must not, however, be overlooked that defences in them- 
selves avail but little unless they are adequately garrisoned. The 
resolute attack of masses of men supported by modern engines 
of war can only be really stopped by men—and by men in 
sufficient numbers. 

Along this front of over forty-one miles (72,000 yards to be 
quite accurate) fourteen divisions of infantry and three of cavalry 
were extended—the three cavalry divisions equalling approxi- 
mately another infantry division. These divisions were allotted 
to four corps, which we will call A, B, C, and D Corps. Beginning 
with A Corps on the south, we find it covering the most extended 
front. Eleven miles of this front was supposed to be covered by 
the Oise and its marshes; but the Oise here is in itself a small 
obstacle, and the marshes had dried up and were passable every- 
where, for there had been a peculiarly long drought, nothing but a 
few drizzling showers having fallen since the snow early in January. 
The battlefield consisted of a series of bare open plateaux with 
long spurs after the nature of fingers. Between these fingers 
lay broad and deep valleys. Woods there were few, and those 
more of the type of a copse, with the exception of the great 
Holnon Wood, strongly prepared for defence, in the centre of 
the battle-line of B Corps. 

Two rivers, in their upper reaches, and two streams divided 
up the battlefield, all running at right angles to our front and 
therefore affording little or no obstacle, but rather covered lines 
of approach, to the enemy. The two rivers, the Oise and the 
Somme, owing to an S-bend in their courses, however, ran for 
some miles parallel to our front—the Oise flowed across the 
front of A Corps for eleven miles, while the Somme covered 
some miles some distance in rear of our centre. North of 
these two rivers, flowing from east to west, were the streams of 
the Omignon and the Cologne, wandering through deep valleys 
with steep hill-sides on either hand. Neither the Oise nor the 
Somme, even when flowing across our front, provided at all a 
formidable obstacle. The long drought had completely dried u 
their marshes except where a few ponds existed near Péronne, fe 
their canalized streams had sunk to a breadth of twenty feet or 
so, and a depth of barely four feet. 

North of A Corps was B Corps, with its right posted across 
the Valley of the Somme, opposite Saint-Quentin, its left reaching 
up to the Valley of the Omignon stream, for the defence of which, 
however, C Corps was responsible. This latter was the weakest 
corps in the army and held the smallest front, its left reaching 
up towards Ronssoy, a village on a high spur which looked down 
behind the line of battle of this corps, as well as looking north- 
wards across another valley into the rear of Epéhy, so successfully 
<_ eer defended by the 21st Division in the subsequent 
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n- Along a commanding ridge, ing northwards from Ronssoy 
he slightly in the form of an §S, lay the battle-line of D Corps, 
e8 —— so to speak, with the strong localities of Ronssoy, Epéhy, 
in aucellette Farm, Chapel Hill, to Gouzeaucourt, the limit of the 
final advance of the Germans in their successful counter-blow 
be against Sir Julian Byng’s army after Cambrai, in November 
ry last. About here the 5th Army joined hands with the 3rd Army, 
xi- who carried their line forward into what was known as the 
ed Flesquiéres salient, and then across the Bapaume—Cambrai road, 
ng swinging back north-westwards to the scenes of last year’s struggles 
ed of the Arras battle. 
by The defences of the battlefield had been organized in an out- 
all post or forward zone nearest the enemy, and behind this the 
ry- main line of battle was prepared, and more strongly held. 
ta The information gathered from prisoners taken in the many 
ry. raids carried out during the previous month—and activity for 
ith this purpose had been strongly emphasized from 5th Army Head- 
ers quarters—made it seem very probable that the storm would break 
ose on the morning of the 21st, and all ranks in that army, which was 
oat to support so heroically with its small numbers the weight of the 
of heaviest attack ever yet launched in this war, lay down that night 
of March 20 for a few hours’ repose, fully prepared for what they 
led might be called on to face the following dawn. 
nd March 19 had been a day of mist and drizzle after two dry 
nes months, and was followed on the 20th by a struggle on the part of 
the the weather to recover itself. The returning fine weather drew 
for up an impenetrable fog from the moist ground, and when March 21 
the broke, the 5th Army found itself enveloped in the folds of so 
red thick a fog that neither gunner, nor machine-gunner, nor artillery 


of observers, nor infantry could see more than fifty yards. All the 

: of carefully prepared positions for machine-guns and for the forward 

eys single field-guns, —— down these long, deep valleys, now 
nd t 


the became of little value, and the hostile masses could surge forward 
il a unseen until they actually came upon our men in their defences. 

u Before the dawn broke the roar of some thousands of German 
de guns along the forty miles of front of the 5th Army, and along 


; or some eleven miles of the front of the 3rd Army, awoke all to the 
knowledge that the moment had arrived. Our guns and our 
rO88 trench-mortars, drawn back as far as possible to save them from 
ving the full effects of this intense bombardment, replied vigorously 
ich, and added their modicum to the prevailing din. Our roads and 


zest back areas, many of our aerodromes and various knots of our 
ring telephonic communications were at once brought under a ey 
wn fire, and our lines and artillery were positively drenched wit 


rth- gas, which, hanging in the thick fog, added to its density. For 

ve hours this bombardment continued before the enemy’s 
lent infantry attempted to advance. His gunners were working at 
their maximum speed, and from German accounts it appears that 
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in many cases their guns became almost red-hot. ‘The shower of 
shell was tremendous. 

During the previous weeks the Germans had shown no activity, 
nor made any change in their dispositions, but in the course of 
the last two or three nights, divisions had been brought up by 
train and road from fifty to seventy miles in rear. These divisions 
were concentrated quietly in villages close behind the line by the 
19th, and only moved into their position during the night of 
March 20. At least forty divisions were thus moved up, and it 
may be said with truth that for all practical purposes every one 
of our divisions was attacked on March 21 and 22 by at least four 
hostile divisions. So heavy and rapid a blow did the German 
command aim at giving that the whole of this great mass of 
divisions was closely concentrated within three thousand yards 
of our front lines by dawn on the 2Ist. Their objectives aimed 
the first day so deep as Jussy and the line of Crozat Canal, Ham, 
and Péronne. Behind this again, for many miles, other divisions, 
probably another forty in number, were brought up and com- 
menced a forward movement at once on March 21, even from 
distances as far as twenty miles to the rear—our aeroplanes 
reporting, in the afternoon, when the fog had cleared, that all 
roads in rear of the German lines were “ black ” with marching 
columns for miles. 

It would take too long here to describe fully the details of 
this great day’s fighting, or that of subsequent days, but the 
accounts teem with tales of heroic deeds, of the limits of self- 
sacrifice, of coolness beyond conception, of gallantry and dash 
and resolution beyond praise. All that can be aimed at in this 


limited effort at description is to draw the outline of the day’s . 


results and record a few of the many personal incidents of courage 
and glory evinced by our officers and men. 

Before 9 a.M. all reserves in rear of the 5th Army had been 
warned and were on the move forwards. By 12 noon the hostile 
infantry in great masses had pressed into, and in many cases 
over, our outpost zone, in spite of the heroic defence of our troops, 
but against our main line of battle along the whole front of over 
forty miles the great waves of attack broke and were held for 
the rest of the day with the exception of three places. 

On the right the enemy succeeded in capturing the high 
plateaux and villages of Essigny and Benay, lying south of Saint- 
Quentin, between the Oise and the Somme. In the centre the 
enemy had surged down the valley of the Omignon stream, and, 
aided by the fog, had established himself in the village of Mais- 
semy, and finally on the left the important height and village of 
Ronssoy fell into the enemy’s hands, the fog again coming to his 
aid and enabling him to move his masses down a valley which 
flanked the village on the south, and thus to turn its defenders. 

On the left of the 5th Army, where it joined hands with the 
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3rd Army, there had been practically no change. All that D 
Corps had lost during the day was the position at Ronssoy. The 
2ist Division, which was to distinguish itself in several more 
great battles during the next two months, held Epéhy firmly, 
and by dint of many a bold and vigorous counter-attack they 
maintained their hold on the ridge to the north, though eventually 
Vaucelette Farm was torn from their grasp. 

To the north of this division stood the famous 9th Division, 
composed of the Scotch and South Africans. This grand division, 
in which Mr. Churchill held a command at one time, beat off all 
attacks, and thus the right flank of the 3rd Army remained secure. 
North of the Cambrai-Bapaume road an attack had been made 
on the 3rd Army by the Germans, and this gained some measure 
of success, several villages falling into the hands of the enemy, 
though the line held in places. Owing to this threat on their 
left, north of the great main road, the 3rd Army withdrew from 
the Flesquiéres salient during the night of March 21—the 9th 
Division falling back some two thousand yards from their forward 
zone to conform to this movement. 

When night fell, though heavy fighting was still continuing, 
the forty-mile line of battle of the army remained intact, with 
the three exceptions previously mentioned. At one of these 
only had the enemy succeeded in advancing more than four 
thousand yards—namely, on the left of A Corps, where in 
capturing Essigny he had pushed his advance to a depth of eight 
thousand yards. 

To have retaken Essigny would have required far more troops 
for counter-attack than the army had at its command, and to 
counter-attack merely “to save one’s face’? with insufficient 
numbers would have been a serious lack of judgment, to say the 
least of it. Fresh reserves could not be expected for a day or 
more, and it was evident from the air reports that the enemy 
was pressing on with fresh masses and would renew the attack 
next day. 

It was important to maintain the line of troops intact, however 
thin and battered it might become, rather than expose the army to 
a complete break and the consequent disasters that would certainly 
ensue to the cause of the Allies as a whole if such should occur. 
Orders, therefore, were issued for the withdrawal of the right 
of the army during the night behind the Crozat Canal, which 
joins the Somme and the Oise five miles east of Ham. The rest 
of the army line was to stand fast against attack the next day, 
and counter-attacks were arranged to try to fill the two northern 
breaches in the line. 

During this day our powerful Air Service could not assist at 
first, and it was not till after 1 p.M. that any of our planes were 
able to leave the ground. Then, however, in conformity with 
plans and orders long previously issued, they attacked at low 
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altitudes the hostile batteries in action, the infantry and the 
columns on the roads, doing most valuable work. 

Our troops had fought magnificently, handicapped as they 
were by the fog, by the difficulty of communication, and by the 
smallness of their numbers. No continuous lines were possible, 
and the front was held by posts of varying size, each strongly 
defended. 

With their masses, and in the fog, the Germans were enabled 
to gradually surround these posts, to come on our guns concealed 
from flanks and rear, and gradually to bring up, unseen, over- 
whelming resources to crush each post in turn. In all this, how- 
ever, their losses were tremendous. Later in the afternoon, 
when it had cleared, our guns and machine-guns were able to get 
on to the more distant targets, often over open sights, and to 
inflict terrific losses. 

Of the many incidents of heroism which were done this day, 
showing the grand spirit of resolution, self-sacrifice, and coolness 
which animated the troops of the 5th Army, two or three may 
be mentioned. During the afternoon a message was received 
from the O.C. 7th West Kents: “ Holding out, Boche all round 
within fifty yards—can only see fifty yards, so it is difficult to 
kill the blighters.”” A captain fought his guns till after 5 P.M. in 
the forward zone, inflicting very heavy losses on the enemy, and 
eventually his gun-pits were rushed, and all survivors killed or 
captured. The headquarters of the 7th Buffs beat off all attacks, 
the garrison consisting of cooks, pioneers, sanitary men, and a 
few stragglers. Companies and platoons, cut off and surrounded 
as they were, still held out in the forward zone after 8 P.M. and 
till well on throughout the night. 

On the front of the 30th Division—B Corps—the headquarters 
of battalions in our outpost position were still holding out, and 
messages were received after 3.30 p.M. They had then repulsed 
several attacks and done great execution. It was in such 
a position as this that the officer commanding an Ulster 
battalion held out so long and gallantly until well into the 
night. Some of our single forward guns fired every round they 
had—450—with terrible effect on the enemy, before the survivors 
withdrew. One battalion alone carried out eight counter-attacks 
on March 21 and 22, and in six of these they successfully restored 
the situation and took prisoners. 

A captain of a battery, 83rd Brigade, had done most 
valuable and gallant service in covering the left after the 
capture of Essigny. When his guns were rushed he got his men 
away with the breech-blocks, and then held a road with rifles 
and a machine-gun, at the same time getting two other guns to 
fire on the enemy’s masses. He defended these last two guns 
till 9 p.m., when both guns had been knocked out, but not before 
they had fired 1900 rounds. 
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The same impenetrable fog wrapped the country and the 
combatants on Friday, March 22, as had settled down on Thursday. 
During the night A Corps on the extreme right, perhaps the 
most strained of all the corps by the desperate fighting of the 
day, and certainly holding the longest line, had succeeded in 
withdrawing quietly behind the Crozat Canal, covered by its 
reserves. Here the 2nd Cavalry Division came up into line and 
helped the battered corps to hold the line of the canal all day. 
By 9 a.M. the enemy renewed his attacks on the right of the 
corps with great violence, supported by trench-mortars, artillery, 
and machine-guns, which he rapidly brought up. 

Thanks to the precautions of the staff, the bridges—and there 
were many on this canal—were successfully blown up, though 
in two cases the charges did not explode in their entirety, and 
here the bridges, though damaged, were still passable for men 
on foot. A desperate struggle was maintained on this part of 
the front all day. Several times the enemy established himself 
on the western bank, but on each occasion resolute counter- 
attacks hurled him back. 

Towards evening the enemy commenced making heavy assaults 
on the left of the corps line. Here, curious to relate, the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade found itself disputing the very crossing at Jussy 
that it had defended in August 1914, during the retreat from 
Le Cateau, and it was a vigorous counter-attack by the 16th 
Lancers that succeeded in recapturing that village after it had 
been lost during this Friday evening. About the same time the 
Bedfords and Northamptons restored the situation a mile lower 
down, inflicted great loss on the enemy, and captured some 
machine-guns and prisoners. 

Meanwhile on the extreme right the enemy had driven in the 
58th Division at Tergnier and captured the place. Slowly and 
very expensively for themselves they enlarged the hole here, but 
never succeeded in getting more than a thousand yards beyond 
the village. 

The 6th French Army on our immediate right south of the 
Oise had promptly lent their aid, and a division was pushed across 
on Friday, which by dint of hard marching was able to counter- 
attack towards Tergnier early on Saturday morning. This attack 
failed, however—the situation was difficult, time for preparation 
was lacking, the men short of ammunition, which we could not 
supply, and the enemy was pouring over fresh reserves, and by 
this time he was greatly superior in numbers to the 58th and the 
French division combined. But this is anticipating. 

North of the Somme the battle was continuing as vigorously 
as ever. Fresh German divisions came into line, and by the 
evening of Friday a large majority of our battalions had each 
fought two German divisions in the course of forty-eight hours’ 
terrific combat. How our officers and men had the physical 
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strength and stamina as well as the courage to maintain them- 
selves for so long against such odds is truly wonderful, and the 
people of Old England should indeed be proud as well as grateful 
for the great deeds done. As the story of the next seven or eight 
days goes on this great spirit becomes more and more evident. 
Officers and men fought on, without relief, day and night, with 
their numbers diminishing daily, till battalions were mere skeletons 
—often not twenty strong, while the enemy, by putting in fresh 
divisions, kept up his original huge superiority, getting daily 
proportionately greater. Every one was a dead yellow with 
fatigue and lack of sleep—neither fear nor excitement could 
rouse men to a faster movement than a slow walk—counter- 
attacks were delivered at this pace, retirements were thus con- 
ducted. The staffs and higher commanders were even worse, for 
they bore the great load of responsibility and had less oppor- 
tunities of snatching a few hours or even minutes for sleep. 
Arrangements for feeding, ammunition, and the thousand and 
one things necessary for the smooth and orderly movement of 
troops, the timing of attacks, co-operation and touch with units 
alongside, when all were constantly moving and changing, threw 
an immense burden on our staffs. Staff officers were known to 
faint while reporting—to ask for a chair before they could go on 
—to give the report clearly and then wander into incoherent and 
sleepy ramblings. Yet under all these conditions all remained 
cool and quiet, and what is more wonderful still, all fought on 
for days. Such is the modern battle, a long-drawn-out agony 
in which excitement gives way to utter physical exhaustion and 
lack of sleep till the desire for it overpowers all other feelings, 
and nothing but the greatest resolution and sense of duty can 
sustain men in their agony—for agony it almost amounts to. 
It is well our people at home should understand something of 
these conditions so that they can draw fair and just conclusions 
of what the officers and men are called on to do for their welfare 
and security, and what they do do. 

But to return to the battle. 

On the front of B Corps the 30th Division maintained a fine 
struggle throughout the day. By 9 a.m. a heavy attack on 
Roupy and north of it commenced. By noon this attack was 
shattered. Other attacks followed. About 5.30 p.m. the enemy 
succeeded by renewed attacks in gaining the front and support 
trenches. Farther north again the enemy succeeded by 12 noon 
in enlarging the gap he had made the previous day along the 
Omignon Valley. Desperate fighting ensued here, the 61st 
Division attempting to stem the torrent south of the stream, 
while the 24th fought hard north of it. By evening the flanks 
of B Corps were so exposed that orders were issued to withdraw 
during the night to the Somme. 

The 20th—a light infantry division with great traditions— 
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was now in position in support, and this division was to cover 
the retirement. Fortunately this division had reconnoitred the 
ground with a view to this very contingency during the previous 
weeks, and these studies now were of inestimable value. At 
6.30 p.M. one of its battalions, the K.S.L.1., came into action, and 
repulsed with great gallantry a strong attack. Here we will leave 
BCorps and tell the history of the two northern corps during the 
second day of this great struggle. 

C Corps, the weakest with fewest reserves, found itself during 
this and succeeding days in the most difficult position. Early in 
the morning the enemy renewed his attacks, endeavouring to 
enlarge the two gaps which he had created the previous day on 
the flanks of this corps—namely, at Maissemy and down the 
Omignon Valley on the right, and at Ronssoy on the left. 

As already stated, some desperate fighting took place during 
the day along the Omignon Valley. The only reserves available 
were the Ist Cavalry Division, perhaps two thousand bayonets, 
and the 50th Division, hurrying up from Army Reserve, and 
which came into position on the unfinished third line of trenches 
during the afternoon of Friday. 

Le Vergnier, a village standing on a commanding spur in the 
front of our battle-line, looking (when the fog permitted) eastwards 
towards the Germans, and southwards towards the Omignon 
Valley, had desperately repulsed all assaults during the 21st, and 
during five hours of renewed struggle during the 22nd. About 
10 a.M., however, this important village was captured, its garrison 
being turned and overwhelmed. On this part of the front during 
the day the enemy forced the right of the 24th Division back 
through Vermand. 

Owing to the loss of Ronssoy on the Thursday by the 16th 
Division, and further inroads in that direction during the Friday, 
the situation was equally difficult on the left of the corps. 

The centre was holding well, and inflicting enormous losses on 
the Boche. It had, however, to fall back in order to keep in 
touch with its flanks. About midday the 9th Cavalry Brigade 
and some tanks made a brilliant counter-attack to recapture 
Hervilly, which was completely successful and stayed the enemy’s 
advance here for many hours. 

On the extreme left of the long front of battle, D Corps was 
holding strongly, the 2lst Division retaining Epéhy, which 
a brigade defended most gallantly, although its right was also 
threatened and in serious difficulties owing to the loss of Ronssoy 
and the enemy’s subsequent advance therefrom. North of this 
division fought the gallant Scotch and South Africans of the 9th 
Division, holding their line of battle intact throughout the day. 

Here the 5th Army touched the right of the 3rd Army. It 
would make our story too long to tell here all the gallant deeds 
and turns of fortune of the 3rd Army, one can only refer to these 
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as they affect our own narrative. Owing to the partial success 
of the enemy’s attack against the centre of the 3rd Army and the 
consequent threat from the north against the Cambrai Road, the 
3rd Army had withdrawn from the salient they had occupied 
across that road ever since the occurrences in November known 
as the “ Battle of Cambrai.” 

On Saturday the battle continued with unabated fury, the 
Germans employing many fresh divisions, while no reserves had 
as yet been able to come into action to the support of the thin 
and ever thinner 5th Army. Such is the advantage in previous 
concentration that the offensive always possesses over the 
defensive. The fog again enveloped the country. 

The struggle along the Crozat Canal was early renewed. By 
9 a.m. the enemy gained a footing in Jussy, but again was driven 
out by a mere handful of Royal Fusiliers and Scots Greys and 
some sixty men of the Corps Reinforcement Camp. By 12 noon 
the enemy had, however, succeeded in establishing himself on 
the western bank of the canal. The struggle was desperate ; 
assistance only arrived in driblets, but however small was always 
welcome. About two hundred Canadian Dragoons arrived, and 
four machine-guns of the Canadian cavalry did some magnificent 
work, inflicting tremendous execution. 

As already referred to, a French division attempted a counter- 
attack early on this morning towards Tergnier. In this attack 
the C.O. of the Queen’s with a few of his men displayed mag- 
nificent gallantry and leadership. He took charge of the left of 
the French line as well as of his own men, and although wounded 
in the head kept the line firm, rallied the troops again and again, 
till eventually he had to be carried fainting from the field. 

The C.O. of the Buffs, collecting some machine-guns, organ- 
ized a defence in some old trenches about three thousand yards 
west of Tergnier, and held this position for the remainder of the 
day, covering the retirement of the French and our own men 
most usefully. 

Some field companies of engineers were also thrown into the 
fight, such was the desperate necessity that had to be met, for 
engineers are too precious to be ordinarily used for actual fighting. 
An officer and some of his 80th Co. R.E. carried out a parti- 
cularly fine counter-attack, driving the enemy back so far that 
they themselves were eventually almost surrounded, and had to 
fight their way back. 

North of the Somme our B Corps had carried out a retirement 
during the night, getting away all its guns which were still in 
action. Our rear-guards were skilfully and most courageously 
handled. In one case the C.O. with 150 men of his Gloucesters 
held a position 1500 yards in length for five and a half hours, being 
attacked all night, and then slipped away. 

The enemy, however, had pushed on with great rapidity, and 
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every credit must be accorded to his commanders for their energy 
and organization. 
By 9 a.m. they were in front of Ham. Here the canal was 
uite dry, and after some heavy fighting the Germans established 
themselves on the south bank. But during the rest of the day 
they were unable to advance farther from this point. Later in 


_ the afternoon a strong attack on the Somme, west of Ham, was 


very successfully crushed by the 20th Division. Farther to the 
left, C Corps, with its battalions down to handfuls of men— 
anything from twenty to two hundred—were holding a line which 
circumstances had increased to over twenty thousand yards in 
length. 

Det to the increasing pressure on this front, and the dan- 
gerous situation created by the Somme in their immediate rear, it 
was decided to withdraw all this corps behind the Somme during 
the day. This was a difficult operation to carry out by daylight, 
but the retirement was most skilfully conducted by our young 
officers, one body covering the next and falling back very quietly. 
All the guns and wagons were successfully withdrawn across the 
Somme, and the infantry kept the Boche well at bay. By evening 
the divisions of this corps were established on a front of eight 
miles behind the Somme. Here the river ran for these few miles 
across the front, bending sharply northwards shortly after passing 
Ham till it reaches Péronne, when it turns east once more. It 
provided but a slight and illusory obstacle, for the marshes through 
which it flows were dry, and the main stream canalized, narrow, and 
shallow. During the afternoon the enemy made several attempts 
to establish himself on the bank of the river and to cross it, but, 
severely punished by our artillery, he was kept back till dark. 

On the extreme left D Corps was being heavily attacked all 
day. The right corps of the 3rd Army also was heavily engaged 
for the first time during this battle, and it was to suffer some 
very rough treatment during the subsequent days. D Corps, who 
were punishing the enemy severely, had to fall back in the evening 
to a line north of Péronne owing to the withdrawal of C Corps on 
the right behind the Somme, and the withdrawal of the right of 
the 3rd Army on their left. 

During the night the struggle died down along the army front 
with the exception of the front of C Corps on the Somme, where 
the enemy attempted to force the passage several times under 
cover of darkness, but without success. 

Sunday saw a renewal of the great battle with as much energy 
as ever, and renewed masses on the German side. Some supports 
were, however, now arriving on the 5th Army front, and one can 
imagine with what anxious eyes the British troops, becoming 
fewer and more weary every hour, looked westwards to watch for 
the arrival of some fresh comrades. 

On the right the French had brought up some reserves, a part 
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of two infantry and one cavalry division were now in line. These 
had not brought much artillery with them, and coming into so 
hot a struggle, bit by bit, as they were forced to do, resulted in 
much unavoidable confusion. 

The enemy were pressing heavily south and south-west from 
Ham and Cugny, which tended to ever turn their left, cut them 
from Chauny and the thickly wooded heights north of it in which 
French and British were still gallantly maintaining the struggle, 
and to pin them against the Oise. 

As an example of the shortage and loss of men, material, 
and rest which our men were called on to meet in an increasing 
proportion every day the struggle continued, it may be here related 
that by Saturday night one division had only two machine-guns 
left in action out of forty-eight with which it started the battle on 
Thursday morning ! 

Some of our divisions here now got back a mile or two behind 
the French, and were enabled to spend a few hours in resting and 
reorganizing, but before evening the German attacks had become 
so serious that our divisions deployed once more and were heavily 
engaged till 10 P.M. 

It would be tedious to describe further all the details of this 
long-drawn-out battle every day. Suffice to say that on the 
right the French were pushed back to within six miles of Noyon 
by Sunday evening. West of Ham the Boche was attacking 
vigorously, but B Corps held him up on the line of the Canal du 
Nord, four miles west of Ham, our guns and infantry fighting in 
the closest co-operation. At times our guns did not limber up 
and retire till all our own infantry had passed through. The 
self-sacrifice, the cheerfulness, and the endurance of our gunners, 
outnumbered as they were, was indeed magnificent. 

Farther north we continued to hold the line of the Somme as 
far as Péronne against all attacks. The 8th Division were in 
position by dawn, being the first British to arrive to the support 
of the Army. They held the line of the Somme and to the south 
of it. The enemy, who was making ample use of motor transport 
to bring forward his infantry, guns, and ammunition, was able to 
launch such overwhelming numbers that it is said he attacked 
this one division on Sunday with nine different divisions, or in 
other words one division was pitted against each battalion of the 
division! Fresh though the division was, and with a fighting 
reputation second to none, its right was forced back north of 
Nesle some two miles. On the left it maintained its hold on the 
line of the Somme, which was successfully held by the rest of the 
corps as far as Péronne. 

Hard as the fight was this day along the whole front of battle, 
it seems that perhaps the enemy’s main efforts were being made 
north of the Somme against the left of the 5th Army and the 
right of the 3rd Army. In the forenoon the enemy succeeded in 
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: wresting the village of Sailly-Saillisel from the grasp of the 3rd 
) Army, and by the afternoon he had succeeded in breaking through 
their right and occupying Combles and some villages in its 
vicinity. This was extremely unpleasant news to the worn heroes 
of the 5th Army, Combles being some three thousand yards in 
rear of their left. Desperate measures were needed to cover the 
L left and stop the gap—cooks, clerks, crews of derelict tanks, and 
; some cavalry were hastily pushed north and succeeded in covering 
the left of D Corps. 
By Monday evening the situation had not improved, and the 
4 struggle continued as fierce and hard as ever. On the right the 
{ French and British were being hard pressed. The enemy pushing 
5 
n 


in from the north-east on Noyon, which he succeeded in getting 
within three miles of by this evening, the situation of the troops 
on the Oise began to look ugly. In order to ensure the retirement 


d and safety of some French troops still holding on to the north of 
d his line, a general officer with his attenuated and exhausted brigade 
e carried out a most brilliant counter-attack, —— the village 
y of Babceuf, ten machine-guns, and about three hundred prisoners. 
About Nesle the French were falling back before the pressure 
18 of superior numbers. North of this the 8th and 24th Divisions 
€ still maintained their line and its junction with the troops on the 
mn Somme by dint of determined courage and frequent energetic 
1g counter-attacks. Along the Somme as far as Péronne the line 


lu held stoutly, beating off constant attempts to force the passage 
in of the little stream. 
ip North of the Somme the weight of attack still seemed heaviest. 
he D Corps, with its left exposed and its few exhausted men, was 
rs, putting up a strong resistance along the high ground behind 
Maurepas towards Guillemont. The right of the 3rd Army was 
as being forced back a considerable distance, and during the night 
in the 3rd Army withdrew behind the Ancre, a distance of about 
ort seven miles. 
th It was now no longer possible or expedient for C Corps of the 
ort 5th Army to remain holding the Somme south of Péronne. The 
to troops there were already in a pronounced salient, and with the 
ed retirement of the 3rd Army behind the Ancre this would become 
in more pronounced still. This corps, therefore, was directed to fall 
the back during the night about four miles, and thus keep in line and 
ing § in touch with the French on the right, and be nearer to the line 
of of the 3rd-Army on the left, who had become responsible for all 
the § troops north of the Somme. By this date our Allies were taking 
the — over responsibility from our two right-hand corps, though our 
troops were still fighting hard on this part of the line alongside of, 
and mixed up with, their French comrades. 
Tuesday was fought through by the exhausted troops without 
much sign of the enemy’s attacks slacking. Noyon was evacuated 
by the French. By 11 a.m. the French were west of Roye, and 
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the Germans, still moving large numbers of troops by motor, 
occupied the little town. During the day the 66th and 39th 
Divisions succeeded in conducting their retirement from the 
Somme, at times inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. 

During the afternoon their line was still holding south from 
Bray. But trouble was brewing, and a cloud of danger arising 
north of the Somme. To meet the coming danger, as will be 
seen later, would demand the utmost determination and energy 
of the officers and men on the spot, and would call for immediate 
decision on the part of corps and divisional staffs. 

During the afternoon the 3rd Army had withdrawn behind 
Albert and the Ancre, and their right now rested on the Somme 
at Chipilly, a small village four miles west of Bray. 

Once again a rapid capacity for improvisation supplied tempo- 
rarily the lack of reserves ; 350 men, stragglers and oddments of 
all sorts, were sent up to hold the gap thus created on the line of 
the Somme between the two armies. 

Wednesday, the 27th, still found the struggle continuing. The 
Germans, however, appeared to be coming at last to the end of 
their fresh reserves, and their men were also showing signs of 
exhaustion. Our men would advance to the counter-attack at a 
slow walk, too worn out—‘‘ done in” is the phrase—to move 
faster, fighting with that glorious and wonderful doggedness that 
has stamped the British soldier for a thousand years. Upon this 
the enemy would get up and walk back until some machine-gun 
opening, stayed the further advance of our men. Then both sides 
lay down again. There was very little rifle-fire, the men were too 
fatigued to pull the bolt or trigger except in case of absolute 
necessity ! 

On the right the French were falling back on Montdidier— 
C Corps still remaining out as the most advanced salient on the 
whole front of battle. On their left the 3rd Army fell back again 
from Chipilly, which opened the passage there to the enemy. 

The divisions of C Corps—the 39th, 66th, and 24th—still main- 
tained a fierce struggle along their front, and held their line 
though all were “ yellow ” with fatigue, having been continuously 
fighting and moving for seven days and nights without relief. 
But the cloud north of the Somme which had hung over this corps 
since Sunday broke into a dangerous storm during this day. The 
enemy having a free passage at Chipilly pushed across considerable 
forces and occupied the village of La Motte on the great straight 
high road from Amiens to Saint-Quentin, thus completely cutting 
off the left of C Corps and all its guns in that vicinity. Never- 
theless, the corps stolidly held on all day, and it was not till after 
dark that any retirement was permitted. Then the troops here— 
guns and infantry—all successfully withdrew without loss, and by 
dawn were in position south of La Motte, facing north and north- 
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eastwards, and in touch with the covering force that had been 
once again improvised under the direction and by orders’of the 
5th Army staff. This improvisation has attained fame as “ Carey’s 
Force,” but in reality General Carey was not present when it was 
formed, organized, or posted in its positions. It was commanded, 
we believe, by the Chief Engineer of the Army, and it was not till 
later, when General Carey became available, that he was sent up 
to take over from that officer, who was required to attend to his 
proper functions. 

This improvised force could not from the nature of things be 
of much fighting value, but it answered its purpose well. It held 
the line in front of Villers-Bretonneux more thickly than any 
divisions had been able to do throughout the battle. The German 
airmen could see them, and the sight undoubtedly gave a pause 
to further attacks in this direction, and allowed the left of C 
Corps to hang on when cut off as long as it did, and eventually 
to withdraw successfully. The situation created here had been 
one of agonized anxiety for all the commands concerned, from 
army down to divisions, and it was indeed a load lifted from the 
breast of all when these divisions were successfully withdrawn 
from their critical situation. 

On Thursday morning a counter-attack was carried out by the 
6lst Division to drive the enemy out of La Motte. This division 
was brought up from the south of Roye in buses, where it had 
been relieved by the French, and in spite of its fatigue and its 
small numbers it made a most gallant attempt to retake the 
village. But the enemy were in too great force, and were too 
strongly posted. 

This may, perhaps, be said to close the battle, certainly as far 
as the 5th Army is concerned. On the right the French had to 
fall back still farther, and Montdidier and Moreuil were lost. On 
the left the arrival of fresh divisions enabled the 3rd Army to 
stabilize the fight and to maintain itself on the Ancre, in the 
neighbourhood of which it remained for some time, looking out 
with watchful eyes for the next blow that might be struck at it, 
and in the meantime harrying the enemy. 

Such is the story—a story of a great struggle against enormous 
odds maintained with cheerfulness and courage for many days, 
and in spite of the heavy and inevitable losses, the great over- 
powering fatigue, and the constant weight of great anxiety, it was 
a period during which all the staffs and all the regimental officers 
and men looked out with calm and steady unflinching eyes at the 
time, and look back on now with a well-founded pride. 

It is part of the object of the telling of this tale that our 
countrymen may look on these days and these deeds with the 
same well-merited pride as the actors in them. 


THE NATIONAL PARTY 


I. Poxirica, Cuaos. With a general election looming ever nearer 
the great new electorate is naturally beginning to consider how 
it can find voice in the next Parliament, and the occasion demands 
a close survey of the political situation. One starts with the 
assumption, which appears to be generally shared, that the average 
elector is weary of the old parties with their petty bickerings and 
minor quarrels, none of which interest the country in these days 
of great problems. The Liberal Party, or what remains of it, 
still clings to old phrases in spite of having been found out and 
found wrong. The Unionist Party, which in many essentials had 
a good case, appears to have abandoned most of its faith and is 
a rudderless ship without creed, without hope, and almost, one 
might say, without friends. The Labour Party is split in twain 
because the Pacifists have captured the Caucus and are trying to 
manipulate the Labour machine so that it may betray all that the 
fighting men—mostly drawn from the ranks of labour—have striven 
to save. Wherever we look, therefore, we find the old Parties are 
—— skeletons, covered only in the rags of old names, and 
propped up merely to provide satisfaction for the only survivi 
enthusiasts for the Party machines—those who desire jobs an 
titles. Is it surprising that patriots of all Parties are looking for a 
new home, and for a cause which represents the newly awakened 
spirit of the greatest nation in the world, and that they are slowly 
and surely rallying to the flag of the National Party ? 

IJ. A Licut ry Dark Piaces. Men and women are wont to 
despair at times because there is no beacon which burns con- 
sistently to guide them through the fog of war, but surely there 
is no better test of a cause and its counsellors than to judge if it 
has made good, and see if they have proved wise. Let us put the 
National Party to this test. These are the causes which this little 
group set out to fight for in pane 1917, at the inception of 
the movement, and we would ask your readers to take them point 
by point, and in the light of recent events decide whether the 
Votlanle have been right or wrong. 

(1) Lord Duncannon’s motion in the House of Commons to 
stop the Stockholm Conference. 
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(2) The demand in the House of Commons and outside to 
increase our man-power by raising the age to fifty, in view of the 
Russian collapse. (This, be it remembered, was six months 
before the disaster on the Western Front, owing to lack of re- 
inforcements. ) 

(3) A complete blockade and cessation of the folly of providing 
Germany with food, gravel, cotton, wool, etc. 

(4) The internment of all enemy aliens. 

(5) The closing of German banks and enemy businesses. 

(6) The carrying out of the Paris Resolutions and Imperial 
Preference. 

(7) The progressive boycott of German ships and goods, and 
withholding of raw materials by all Allied Powers for one year 
for every month Germany continues the war. 

(8) Maximum food production with a guaranteed price for 
home-grown cereals. 

(9) The strengthening of the naturalization laws, and removal 
of all persons of enemy origin from Government employ. 

(10) Conscription for Ireland. 

(11) Counter air-raids against German towns. 

Now these causes were all consistently advocated in Parliament, 
on the platform, and in the Press. They were no mere “ stunts,” 
but were the considered opinion of the Council of the National 
Party, and if the public has since demanded, and is now demand- 
ing, that every one of them should be carried, we claim that the 
National Party has not been unwise in raising these issues, nor 
unfaithful to the people in that it anticipated their wishes and 
indicated the true road to victory. 

Ill. Tue Future. Nationals, in spite of the fact that public 
opinion has forced the Government to adopt many of their pro- 
posals, are not content, and ask for the support of the nation in 
other great and essential measures. We claim that our country, 
which has so far progressed through this gigantic conflict with glory 
and honour, cannot emerge in real strength unless we at home are 
worthy of the traditions of the past and the spirit of the present, 
and we therefore subordinate all other demands save victory to 
those of honest administration, clean politics, and pure government. 
It would be idle to pretend that all is well with the system 
by which the Party machines are maintained. So long as titles 
can be bought and sold on the recommendation of a Party Whip, 
or a political leader, so long will the seeds of corruption be present, 
but in recent years all decency has been abandoned and there has 
been a shameless abuse of patronage which has become a rank 
growth, stifling the very life of the body politic. There is a simple 
cure to this disease which is undermining the freedom of Parliament 
and subordinating our destinies to the dictates of undesirables, 
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and that is, first, that all proposed recipients of titles recommended 
by the Prime Minister should be subject to searching inquiries 
by a Committee of the Privy Council, which should be acquainted 
with the reasons for the reward and should ascertain the character 
of the recipients before submitting their names to the King for 
sanction ; and, secondly, Secret Funds are the breeding-grounds for 
this corruption, and the publication of all political funds must be 
enforced by law. If a man desires to support a cause with a big 
cheque, let it be assumed he is not ashamed of his act and let the 
transaction be open and exposed to public view. The electors will 
then at last understand what is, at present, to them inexplicable — 
namely, why “ Mr. 8. Jones, M.P.,”’ whose services to his country are 
unknown, should suddenly become “Sir Snobbery Jones, M.P.” 
Nationals demand, then, that the sale of honours and secret 
funds shall cease, and they intend to persist until this vile practice 
is ended, so that the nation shall know of what character and of 
what race are those who influence the destinies of this country 
by sustaining the party machines with their wealth. The Empire 
needs the guidance of men who will serve for the sake of service. 

We must go further than this. Recently there have been 
instances of men in responsible public positions who have sought 
for and received advantages for business with which they are 
personally connected. This practice has been defended both by 
the present Prime Minister and by Mr. Asquith. Again, a 
Minister remained in office when his firm secured the whole of the 
coal contracts for the American armies. Mr. Bonar Law, leader 
of the one-time great Unionist Party, was equally ready to defend 
this latter transaction on the grounds, first, that the Minister was 
unaware of this great contract—surprising fact, as it was a private 
company with two of the said Minister’s brothers on the Board of 
Directors ; and, secondly, that there was nothing in this transaction 
which would have prevented him (Mr. Law) from acting ina similar 
manner. Now these are most serious symptoms as they display a 
levity which is deplorable, and they strike at the root principle of 
British traditions of government. We cannot tolerate the con- 
fusion of business and statesmanship, and if our Ministers are to 
become traders, an endless vista of corruption is opened up which 
can only end in disaster. The National Party will continue to 
expose any transaction of this character, and calls with confidence 
on all honest citizens to put an end to such practices, or failing 
that, to put an end to the careers of the responsible leaders who 
condone them. 

Again, under our war bureaucracy there has grown up a system 
of jobbery in which incompetents are placed in control of great 
interests. We want these men weeded out and to return as early 
as possible to a condition when business men can run their own 
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afiairs without the muddling of Government officials. We are not 
satisfied that the grave dangers of peace are appreciated, and we 
demand a complete organization which will secure that the raw 
materials of the Empire shall be offered first to the people of the 
Empire. 

We see no hope of recovery of our industries unless they are 
granted the parental protection of the State against outside and 
especially enemy competition. The burdens of taxation on our 
people will be heavier than in any other country, and this burden 
will fall primarily upon industry. This will be a great handicap 
in competition with foreign countries and the Government must 
take elaborate care that our internal trade is not undersold by 
competitors who do not bear this great burden, otherwise our 
ihdustry can never recover and unemployment will be chronic. 
Agriculture has been proved by the submarine to be our first 
line of defence. It must be maintained, extended, and fostered. 
Food production must not again be allowed to fall to an uneconomic 
value, and the greatest and most healthy of national industries 
must be preserved at all costs. Without the partnership of the 
Empire it is doubtful if we could have survived this war, and this 
partnership in defence, in trade, and in all common interests 
must be strengthened to our mutual advantage. 

Preference, cost what it may in votes, must be a real thing, 
and the union of the battlefield must be perpetuated in a true 
organic union of all the citizens of the British Empire. 

The people have earned the right to a better place in the sun, 
and for our part we are prepared to work for the principle, “ no 
restriction in wages in return for no restriction of output,’ as the 
secret of national production and consequent wealth, and we 
recognize that if you wish for a patriotic race, you must aim at 
a contented people, reared under healthy conditions, in decent 
houses, and with full scope for advancement. 

IV. THe Exection. The National Party has already many 
candidates in the political field and hopes to multiply their 
number by at least six times, but of the really large number of 
men who have offered to fight seats as Nationals, no less than 
three-fifths are with the Fleet or in the trenches. % This is a grave 
disadvantage, but it is hoped that many of these champions will 
be able to undertake lightning campaigns at home if the Boches 
permit their absence from that other campaign. We aim frankly 
at returning to Parliament some eighty to a hundred members 
who will place the needs of the State before those of Party ; who 
will, without any equivocation, strive that the British Empire 
may be for the British; who will tell the truth to the people, 
on who will consistently and fearlessly expose and fight everythi 
which tends to undermine the welfare of the Empire. Sucha soli 
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block of fearless independents could hold the balance of power. 
Wherever we fight we shall look with confidence for the support 
of all those Unionists, Liberals, and Labour men who are conscious 
of the betrayal of the old parties, and added to that, we believe 
that our views are those of the Navy and Army, and that the fair 
sex are with us “ to a woman ” for a purer political life. 

We have stated before and repeat that we will support the 
present Government so long as it pursues unswervingly the path 
of victory, but we do not consider that the present _ $e sai 
or any Government, is indispensable, and if we saw any weakening 
in peace terms, any suggestion of returning the German colonies, 
or any failure to use all weapons to break the power of the Hohen- 
zollerns and to make our enemies pay for this wanton war which 
they forced on the world, we should not hesitate to endeavour to 
replace the weak-kneed by the strong. 

We are happy in the beliefjthat we alone, of all Parties, have 
indicated the real path of victory, and that we have represented 
the true “ will to win” of the nation, and although we regret the 
necessity of an election in this grave hour, we are prepared, if 
necessary, to take our stand in the lists and appeal to the elec- 
torate to give us at least such power as may influence Parliament 
to reflect the true spirit of our country. 

Henry Pace Crorr 
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THE JOURNEYS OF JOHN HOWARD 


In a letter from Paris, dated May 11, 1775, and printed in the 
Malmesbury Correspondence, occurs the following passage: “I 
saw a day or two since a Mr. Howard, who with a very patriotic 
principle is here visiting the different jails of this city, in order 
to bring in a Bill into the House of Commons for the better 
regulation of English jails... . After he has done with France 
he purposes visiting Holland, and I make no doubt but that 
England will reap the benefit of his extraordinary tour, as he 
seems a man of strong sense and observation, and great per- 
severance.’* There is no further reference to Howard in this 
series of letters; but on the left side of the choir in St. Paul’s 
is his later effigy by the sculptor John Bacon, R.A. Although it 
enjoys the distinction of being the first statue admitted to the 
Cathedral, it affords but little idea what manner of man Howard 
was in the flesh, since, after the misguided fashion of the time, he 
masquerades in a classic costume, with shock hair, broken shackles 
at his feet, and a key in his right hand. It is no doubt owing to 
this last emblem that, by those whom Addison would classify as 
“country gentlemen,” he has sometimes, at first, been mistaken 
for St. Peter. For more precise information as to his actual 
rears, you must go to Mather Brown’s picture in the 

ational Portrait Gallery, which represents him as a plainly 
clad, hard-featured personage, with cannon curls, compressed 
lips, an aquiline nose, and a “dour” expression which is 
accentuated in the print by Edmund Scott.t From this un- 
promising material must be constructed the bodily presentment 
of one of the most steadfast, strenuous, and untiring of English 
philanthropists. For if there ever was a man who acted religiously 
on the Pauline precept, “ Remember them that are in bonds,” 
that man was John Howard. 

Howard’s life-story, compared to his life-work, here most 
concerned, bulks so small that his early days may be briefly 
dismissed. Though date and locality are not free from doubt, 

* Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, etc., 1870, vol. i, p. 304. The writer 
was the Rev. Dr. Jeans, Chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris. 


+ Charles Lamb, who did not like Howard, calls it “ sourness.”” But “ dourness”’ 
is the juster word. 
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it is generally believed that he was born at Hackney in September 
1726. His father was an upholsterer in that emporium of old 
clothes, Long Lane, Smithfield. His mother died early, and after 
seven years at a Hertford school in which, by his own account, 
he was very imperfectly instructed, he had some further tuition 
at Newington Green under John Eames, F.R.S., from whom he 
perhaps derived a bias to scientific pursuits. He was then 
apprenticed to a wholesale grocer in Watling Street, a privilege 
for which his father paid £700. The elder Howard, dying shortly 
after, was opulent enough to leave his son and daughter com- 
fortably off, a circumstance which enabled the former, on coming 
of age, to buy himself out of his indentures, and recruit his health 
by starting on a Continental tour. When he returned, he settled 
at Stoke Newington, where he had a long spell of nervous fever, 
through which he was assiduously nursed by his landlady, a widow 
named Loidore or Lardeau, herself an invalid. In spite of the 
fact that she was more than double his age, gratitude. coupled 
with a highly developed sense of duty, prompted him to offer her 
marriage. Being a woman of good sense, she seems, in all sin- 
cerity, to have discouraged his advances; but as he persisted, 
she finally yielded. For more than two years they lived happily. 
Then her death, in November 1755, broke up her husband’s 
relations with Stoke Newington and once more turned him 
restlessly to foreign wanderings. The Lisbon earthquake, and the 
distress of the sufferers by that catastrophe, stirred his imagina- 
tion ; and, early in 1756, he embarked for the Portuguese capital 
in the Hanover packet. The Hanover packet, however, was seized 
by a French privateer, and carried into Brest. This cannot but 
be regarded as a memorable incident in Howard’s career. At 
Brest, at Morlaix, and at Carpaix successively, he had practical 
acquaintance with the unspeakable privations of the hapless 
prisoners of war, of whom to-day we hear so much ; and, although 
his obvious integrity appears to have persuaded his captors to 
release him on parole, and his subsequent exertions at home 
eventually procured the liberation of his companions in mis- 
fortune, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the events of this 
time insensibly sowed the seed of that obstinate crusade which, 
when theffitting opportunity arrived, became the ruling purpose 
of his life. 

In 1756, however, this psychologically appropriate moment 
had not been reached. He returned to his old occupations ; and 
there is nothing to chronicle but the fact that, on some slender 
scientific pretensions, he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. He took up his abode at Cardington, a village about 
two miles south-east of Bedford, where much of his childhood had 
been spent ; and busied himself with the cultivation of a small 
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property there which he had inherited from his father. In April 
1758 he married again, his second wife being a Miss Henrietta 
Leeds, the daughter of a gentleman of Cambridge. It is recorded 
that his somewhat doctrinaire habit of mind led him to stipulate 
that in al] matters of domestic differences (if any) he should have 
the casting vote—a preliminary to which the lady unaccountably 
assented. Their union was happy, but brief. Although Mrs. 
Howard (like her predecessor) was a churchwoman, and her 
husband a dissenter, they got on excellently ; and she fully sym- 
pathized in all his projects and improvements. Her health, 
however, failed, and after ineffectually moving to Lymington for 
change, she died suddenly at Cardington on March 31, 1765, 
having previously given birth to a son.* 

For the next seven or eight years Howard’s life was com- 
paratively barren of incident. It was chiefly spent at Cardington, 
where he continued to improve his patrimony, educating his 
tenants in thrift and sanitation, and gradually transforming what 
had been an unhealthy district into a model village. The Lord 
of the Manor, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, was a connexion of Mrss 
Howard; and both he and his wife, a daughter of Lord Corn- 
wallis, became his devoted friends, co-operatinggheartily in all 
his beneficent schemes for the amelioration of the neighbourhood. 
His health, never good, involved frequent visits to Bath, the 
Bristol Hot Wells, and other watering places. These excursions 
he varied by swallow flights to the Continent. In,1770 we hear 
of him at Geneva; at Paris (which he found as dirty as Evelyn 
did), and in clean Holland, his “ favourite country.” At Rome 
he saw Pope Clement XIV, which “ worthy good man ” dispensed 
him from the un-British homage of kneeling ; and he had again, 
after twenty years, a “ full strong view” of the Young Pretender 
—the once “bonnie Prince Charlie’’—-now grown to look “a 
mere sot—very stupid, dull, and bending double.” He also 
climbed Vesuvius, and took the temperature of the crater, which 
he afterwards made the subject of a paper for the Royal Society. 
Towards 1772 he was much interested in a new meeting-house 
at Bedford. But it was not until 1773, when he was in his forty- 
seventh year, that a definite purpose was given to his life by his 
appointment as High Sheriff of the County of Bedford. 

At this date prison life in England had reached its lowest 
stage. A prison is not proposed a paradise—still less “an 
hermitage”; but the eighteenth-century place of confinement 
must have been in reality what Bunyan, a century before, had 


* Howard’s son, also John Howard, plays but a fitful part in the biography of his 
much-occupied father, who, in spite of some now wholly discredited tradition, was 
deeply attached to him. He was carefully educated; but about 1785 he became 
ineurably insane. He survived his father nine years, 
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styled his jail upon the Ouse, a “ Den ’’—and that of the worst 
description. In it, young and old, hale and sick, pure and impure, 
innocent and guilty, were herded and huddled, without distinction 
or occupation; and here, for the most trivial offences, on the 
vaguest evidence, they were detained indefinitely, in order to 
satisfy the exorbitant claims for fees made by rapacious wardens 
and turnkeys. They were exposed to the most wanton cruelty, 
systematically starved, polo mt Me and ruthlessly exposed 
to the dangers of infection. Not a few of them became imbecile 
or insane, while others succumbed to the terrible distemper 
generated by the total neglect of sanitary precautions. Some well- 
meaning attempts at bettering this deplorable state of things had 
indeed been made. In 1702 the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had drawn up a tentative “‘ Essay towards y* Refor- 
mation of Newgate and y° other Prisons in and about London ” ; 
and in 1728-9, Oglethorpe’s Parliamentary Committee* had 
exposed the indescribable barbarities of the Fleet-warden, Bam- 
bridge, without much more visible result than an addition to 
Thomson’s Winter, in which the Commissioners were apostrophized 
as the “ generous few ’’ who “ redressive sought ”’ 


Into the horrors of the gloomy Jail, 

Unpitied, and unheard, where Misery moans ; 

Where Sickness pines ; where Thirst and Hunger burn, 
And poor Misfortune feels the lash of Vice,t 


and so forth, in the poet’s highly personified blank verse. Ho- 
garth had graphically pilloriedt prison-life in his two Progresses ; 
Fielding’s irony had bitten it deeply into the opening chapters of 
Amelia ; and Goldsmith, in his Vicar, anticipating the Delitti e Pene 
of Beccaria, had gently touched on possibilities of reform. What 
was more, in February 1773, Mr. Popham, M.P. for Taunton, 
had so far materialized the matter as to introduce a categorical 
“ Bill for the relief of prisoners . . . in the respect of payment 
of fees” ; but after a second reading it was dropped for that year. 
Thus the Golden Age of the Jailer continued to flourish ; and it 
was at this juncture that Howard interposed. 

Apart from the Brest episode of seventeen years earlier, he 
had hitherto had no particular experience of the question which 
now gradually became his abiding ambition—namely, the in- 
spection and amelioration of prison-life all over the world. But 
he was not the man to be in any case what Lord Beaconsfield 
called a “ decorative inutility ”’ ; and his first assize as a Sheriff 
opened his eyes widely to conditions of which he had previously 
had no conception. He found, for example, that persons duly 

* Hogarth’s picture of a sitting of this Commission now hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, to which it was presented by Lord Carlisle in 1892. 
t Thomson’s Works, 1738, vol. i, p. 219. 
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acquitted on trial were still detained in confinement for fees to 
the prison authorities; and that these fees often exceeded the 
amounts for which they had been originally locked up. Further, 
that needful articles of clothing were often impounded in default 
of payment. To remedy these hardships, he applied in his 
official capacity to the justices of the county for a salary to the 
jailer in place of the obnoxious exactions. “ The bench [his own 
words are here quoted] were properly affected with the grievance, 
and willing to grant the relief desired ; but they wanted a precedent 
for charging the county with the expense. I therefore rode into 
several neighbouring counties in search of a precedent; but I 
soon learned that the same injustice was practised in them ; 
and looking into the prisons, I beheld scenes of calamity which 
I grew daily more and more anxious to alleviate. In order there- 
fore to gain a more perfect knowledge of the particulars and extent 
of it, by various and accurate observation, I visited most of the 
County-Gaols in England.”’* 

These plain and unpretentious words usher in a record of 
activities which, in reality, was only closed by the writer’s death. 
The ground he covered in the visits so briefly described was 
exceptional, and the rapidity of his movements, at that date, 
almost incredible. On the Continental excursions, with which 
from time to time he varied his English tours, he generally slept 
in the German travelling carriage he had bought ; but in England 
the common post-chaise of the period, from its frequent haltings 
at prison doors, became so noisome that he was at last obliged to 
take exclusively to the saddle. How he escaped infection from 
the almost universal smallpox and jail-fever, to say nothing of the 
historical perils of the eighteenth-century highway, is nothing 
short of miraculous. Often he penetrated into places where even 
the keepers shrank from following in his steps. The pestilential 
atmosphere affected his wearing-apparel, involving constant 
changes; his very notebook grew foul and tainted; and his 
solitary disinfectant—a phial of vinegar—inoperative and offensive. 
Nothing but his scrupulous cleanliness and the Spartan simplicity 
of his dietary, generally confined to bread and milk, can have 
protected him. But in order to avoid discontent and dispute, it 
was his custom, at all houses of call, to pay for food which he 
himself did not eat ; while his confidential attendant, Thomasson, 
and his endless postilions, etc., were always permitted to take 
their ease in their inn, whatever happened to their ascetic and 
inflexible employer. 

Those who are curious as to what he saw, and the farther he 
went: the more he discovered, must consult his own faithful and 
unshrinking records. But a few instances may be given here. 


* The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, etc., 1777, p. 2. 
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At Nottingham he found that the poorer prisoners slept in damp 
‘‘ dug-outs ” forty-seven steps down, cut in the sandy rock ; at 
Wolverhampton the premises were so ruinous that, in order to 
prevent the escape of those confined there, they had to be kept 
in irons; at Gloucester for men and women there was but “ one 
small day room,” twelve feet by eleven. At Ely, as insecure as 
Wolverhampton, it had been the practice to chain the inmates to 
the floor on their backs, with a spiked iron collar about their necks, 
and a heavy bar over their legs. At Exeter county jail, it is 
recorded, there was “no chimney, no courtyard, no water, no 
sewer.” But if at Exeter this last convenience was wanting, in 
another case it ran uncovered through the damp, earth-floored den. 
This was at Knaresborough in Yorkshire, where Howard heard a 
loathly story of an officer, who, shut up for a few days as a town 
debtor, took a dog with him to defend him from vermin. “ The 
dog was soon destroyed, and the Prisoner’s face much disfigured 
by them.” * At Plymouth there were two small chambers for 
felons. One of these—the ** Clink ”—was solely lighted and venti- 
lated by a wicket in the door, seven inches by five, and to this con- 
tracted breathing-hole three prisoners under sentence of trans- 
portation “came by turns for air.” At Gosport, Newport, 
Portsmouth, and Southampton the jails were equally horrible and 
evil-smelling, while at Horsham Bridewell the wretched captives 
had but one room, with the result that the keeper himself had 
died of the distemper. Other houses of correction revealed 
similar enormities. There were stories of prisoners who were or 
had become insane; of hopeless lunatics hidden for years in sub- 
terranean cells. And overcrowding, bad air, starvation, and 
cruelty were not the only or the worst defects of the prevailing 
system, which, where money was obtainable and the keepers 
‘in a concatenation accordingly,” favoured and fostered all kinds 
of intemperance, immorality, gambling, and profanity. But for 
the present purpose it is time to cry “ Enough.” 

To these horrors, however, during the period of their first 
collection, Howard had two important intermissions. One arose 
out of the reintroduction of Mr. Popham’s Bill of 1773; and, on 
this occasion, Howard, fresh from his interrupted inquiries, was 
examined by a Parliamentary Committee. His unique personality 
and his evidence made a remarkable impression on those who heard 
him ; and he was eventually summoned to the Bar of the House 
of Commons to receive their thanks for his valuable communica- 
tions, an honour of which he afterwards showed his sense in the 
Dedication of his first book. Popham’s Bill, it may be added, 
with another, became law; but unhappily failed of its object ; 
and it was actually left to Howard to circulate copies of the new 

* The State of the Prisons, etc., 1777, p. 410. 
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Acts at his own cost to the different jails in the United Kingdom, 
where they were either evaded or disregarded. The other brief 
distraction from his philanthropic journeyings was his standing as 
a candidate for the borough of Bedford. This may be regarded 
as a thing to which he was prompted rather than predestined. 
He had no parliamentary ambition, and the political methods of 
the day would in all probability have only hindered his contem- 
plated reforms. Consequently it is fortunate that he failed ; 
and that the next best thing happened to him in the return of 
his connexion and colleague, Mr. Whitbread. 

For a year or two more Howard pursued his investigations. 
Besides visiting most of the jails and bridewells in Great Britain 
and Ireland he visited France, as mentioned in the opening lines 
of this paper, the Austrian Netherlands, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. He was not successful--or perhaps thought it wisest 
not to succeed—in obtaining admission to the Bastille. In some 
cases, however, he found the foreign prisons easier of access than 
those of his own country, as the law permitted charitable persons 
to visit those confined. On the whole, things were far more 
satisfactory abroad than at home. There was, in the first place, 
no jail-fever, which, in apathetic England, had almost come to be 
regarded as a necessary evil; there was less drunkenness, and 
though there was dirt and terrible torture, he had seen things as 
bad already. By the close of 1776 he had practically completed 
the collection of his material, and begun to think of print. Matter- 
of-fact and careful, he was without literary experience ; but after 
receiving some assistance in arranging and co-ordinating his facts, 
he carried his manuscripts to Warrington in Lancashire, where 
there was a press at which he had decided to have his book set up, 
and where, moreover, resided his friend Dr. Aikin (Mrs. Barbauld’s 
brother), from whom he looked to receive much valuable advice. 

His life at Warrington was as characteristically methodical as 
any part of his career. He took lodgings near the printers, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the production of the book. Rising 
at two, he corrected proofs until seven. He then breakfasted. 
At eight he went to the office, where he remained until one, the 
dinner-hour of the workmen. He then went back to his lodgings 
for a frugal meal of bread and raisins or other dried fruit, generally 
eaten during some pedestrian expedition in the outskirts of the 
little Lancashire town, and afterwards washed down with a glass 
of water. Once more visiting the printing office, he remained 
there until it closed, when he repaired to Dr. Aikin’s to go with 
him through any sheets which might have been composed during 
the day. If this were not requisite, he spent an hour with some 
other friend, or returned quietly to his simple supper and early 
rest, ending always, as it had been his practice to do throughout 
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* The State of the Prisons, etc., 1777, p. 410. 
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Acts at his own cost to the different jails in the United Kingdom, 
where they were either evaded or disregarded. The other brief 
distraction from his philanthropic journeyings was his standing as 
a candidate for the borough of Bedford. This may be regarded 
as a thing to which he was prompted rather than predestined. 
He had no parliamentary ambition, and the political methods of 
the day would in all probability have only hindered his contem- 
plated reforms. Consequently it is fortunate that he failed ; 
and that the next best thing happened to him in the return of 
his connexion and colleague, Mr. Whitbread. 

For a year or two more Howard pursued his investigations. 
Besides visiting most of the jails and bridewells in Great Britain 
and Ireland he visited France, as mentioned in the opening lines 
of this paper, the Austrian Netherlands, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. He was not successful—or perhaps thought it wisest 
not to succeed—in obtaining admission to the Bastille. In some 
cases, however, he found the foreign prisons easier of access than 
those of his own country, as the law permitted charitable persons 
to visit those confined. On the whole, things were far more 
satisfactory abroad than at home. There was, in the first place, 
no jail-fever, which, in apathetic England, had almost come to be 
regarded as a necessary evil; there was less drunkenness, and 
though there was dirt and terrible torture, he had seen things as 
bad already. By the close of 1776 he had practically completed 
the collection of his material, and begun to think of print. Matter- 
of-fact and careful, he was without literary experience ; but after 
receiving some assistance in arranging and co-ordinating his facts, 
he carried his manuscripts to Warrington in Lancashire, where 
there was a press at which he had decided to have his book set up, 
and where, moreover, resided his friend Dr. Aikin (Mrs. Barbauld’s 
brother), from whom he looked to receive much valuable advice. 

His life at Warrington was as characteristically methodical as 
any part of his career. He took lodgings near the printers, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the production of the book. Rising 
at two, he corrected proofs until seven. He then breakfasted. 
At eight he went to the office, where he remained until one, the 
dinner-hour of the workmen. He then went back to his lodgings 
for a frugal meal of bread and raisins or other dried fruit, generally 
eaten during some pedestrian expedition in the outskirts of the 
little Lancashire town, and afterwards washed down with a glass 
of water. Once more visiting the printing office, he remained 
there until it closed, when he repaired to Dr. Aikin’s to go with 
him through any sheets which might have been composed during 
the day. If this were not requisite, he spent an hour with some 
other friend, or returned quietly to his simple supper and early 
rest, ending always, as it had been his practice to do throughout 
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his journeys, with family prayers, often with no other audience 
than his already mentioned servant Thomasson.* 

In this way the time passed until April 1777, when, under the 
title of The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with Pre- 
liminary Observations, and an Account of Some Foreign Prisons, 
the book, in its first form, was published from Warrington as a 
quarto volume. Pecuniary profit being in no wise Howard’s aim, 
there was no subscription list; and he fixed the price so low that, 
in Dr. Aikin’s opinion, “ had every copy been sold, he would still 
have presented the public with all the plates, and great part of 
the printing, + while he distributed the book freely to “ most of 
the considerable persons in the kingdom, and to all lis own 
particular friends.”{ By the public it was naturally received 
with the welcome which his disinterested labours and decision of 
character had already bespoken. He rightly regarded his efforts 
as means to an end for which he could only pave the way. It 
has been said that he was a practical rather than a philosophic 
reformer ; but he knew his limitations ; and he was content with 
the subordinate position of pioneer. Indeed, with the self- 
suppressing caution of those qui ont horreur de se surfaire, he 
habitually described himself as “ the plodder, who goes about to 
collect materials for men of genius to make use of,’’§ and those who 
catch sagaciously at the admissions of modesty will doubtless 
welcome the superficial aptness of a characterization which really 
goes no further than is justified by the initial stages of a large 
ambition. What he was doing, was to lay the ground solidly for 
the philanthropists of the future; and he had common sense 
enough to foresee that, as in most diseases, what had long existed 
would probably take long to cure. 

The dedication to the House of Commons had been dated from 
Cardington ; and for a short time he seems to have rested from 
his labours in his Bedfordshire home. In August, by the death 
of his sister, Miss Howard, he came into £15,000 and a house in 
Great Ormond Street. This was a welcome addition to his means, 
already severely taxed, and even strained, by his heavy ex- 
penditure in type and travel; and it appears that eventually he 
expended the whole of the money on his philanthropic i ce 
present and future. Even the Great Ormond Street house was 
sold, though, if we may judge from a letter addressed to him by 
Hayley in 1780, he was still resident there at that date. But his 
Cardington retirement soon came to a close. One of the results 
of the rupture with the American Colonies had been the sub- 


* Brown’s Memoirs, etc., 2nd ed., 1823, pp. 208-9. 
¢ Aikin, as quoted by Brown, p. 210. 

} Brown, p. 220. 

§ Aikin, as quoted by Brown, p. 607. 
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stitution of the Thames hulks for transportation; and the un- 
satisfactory state of these “earthly hells” had early arrested his 
attention. He had, indeed, been aware of it before The State of 
the Prisons appeared ; but he had magnanimously refrained from 
animadverting on a condition of things which was obviously only 
in the making. In April 1778, however, he was called upon to give 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject, and he unflinchingly exposed what he regarded as the 
defects of the system, with the result that, though the idea was 
not abandoned, several salutary and material alterations were 
decided upon, with the carrying out of which Howard and two 
colleagues were entrusted. This, however, belongs to a later 
date. Two days after his appearance before the Committee, 
Howard started on another foreign tour which occupied the 
remainder of the year. At Amsterdam he was so unfortunate as 
to be knocked down by a runaway horse, and thrown on a heap 
of stones. This brought on an inflammatory fever, which laid 
him up at The Hague for more than six weeks. As soon as he 
recovered, he began a minute inspection of the famous Rasp- 
and Spin-Houses at Amsterdam, and other similar institutions in 
Holland. The Rasphuys—it should perhaps be mentioned—was 
a penitentiary for prisoners not convicted of capital crimes, who 
were generally employed in what Evelyn calls the “ very hard 
labour ” of rasping Brazil and Campeachy wood into powder for 
dyeing purposes ; the other was a reformatory for women under- 
going sentence for offences of greater or less importance.* The 
careful regulation of both these places much impressed Howard. 
We next find him in Beilin at the crucial moment when Frederick 
the Great was fronting the Emperor Joseph over the succession 
to the vacant Electorate of Bavaria, a disputed question which 
was bloodlessly solved in the following year by the Treaty of 
Teschen. From Germany he passed to Austria and Italy, visiting 
the prisons at Trieste, and the terrible Piombi or “ leads ” under 
the roof of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, which were said to drive 
the hapless inmates mad with their insufferable heat. And here 
may come in a couple of anecdotes which illustrate Howard's 
uncompromising disposition. When at Prague he was admitted 
toa Capuchin monastery. Although it was a jour maigre, he found 
that the holy fathers, in manifest defiance of the regulations, were 

* There is a graphic description of both these establishments, obviously derived 
from contemporary material, in Sala’s Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 1863, 
iii, pp. 127-30. 

T Cf. Byron’s “ appalling cells, the ‘leaden roofs,” in Marino Faliero, Act I, 
Sc. 2, and Rogers’s Italy. These references have been thought to be overcharged ; 
and Howard’s own matter-of-fact words (as quoted by Stoughton, p. 182) are: “ The 


tooms for the State prisoners are over part of the palace in the leads, which renders 
confinement in the heat of summer almost intolerable,” 
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feasting royally. This naturally roused the righteous indigna- 
tion of their vegetarian visitor. He accordingly scolded them 
severely and even threatened to report them to the Pope—a 
threat which brought a deputation of the terrified delinquents 
next day to his hotel to implore him to stay his hand. This he 
could not promise to do; butthe matter was “practically composed 
by their undertaking solemnly not to offend again.* The other 
anecdote, which belongs to a slightly later date, may be reproduced 
here because it exhibits Howard’s inflexible courage and deter- 
mination where he held that his just claims were involved. 
Travelling a certain narrow road in Prussia, it was the rule, for 
the convenience of passengers, to sound a horn on entering it. 
Howard had done this, when he encountered a King’s courier 
coming the other way, who had neglected the prescribed pre- 
caution. Howard therefore flatly refused to turn back; and 
after sitting some time in their respective conveyances, the courier 
was forced to give way, as Howard persisted in declining to 
renounce his rights. Jt was a perilous victory in an autocratic 
country; and, in these days, would probably have ended 
otherwise. 
From Italy, where he also visited Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
he came back again to Holland and France. At Calais and 
Dunkirk he interested himself in the condition of the English 
prisoners of war then detained there, an inquiry which led to a 
corresponding investigation of the treatment of French prisoners 
in England, in both of which enterprises he was fortunate enough 
to bring about a better state of things. When he arrived at home 
early in 1779, he once more occupied himself in prison visiting, 
travelling again to many prisons in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The result of his inquiries was so far satisfactory as to assure him 
that his previous labours had not been wholly in vain. In many 
cases modifications had been made and abuses rectified. When, 
at the end of the year, he retired to Warrington to prepare the 
Appendix to his book which was published in 1780, he was able 
to make thankful record of these things. In the matter of jail 
fever, in particular, the report was most encouraging. Only one 
person, indeed, was found to have suffered from it, and that was 
a criminal in Newgate under sentence of death. These facts, 
together with the relation of his Continental experiences, were 
all duly incorporated in the Appendix, and they gave great 
satisfaction to the author. Another matter which occupied him 
constantly during 1780 was an attempt to carry out the duties 
imposed on him in regard to the creation of penitentiaries under 
the Hulks Act of two years earlier. But he was too earnest and 
independent to work smoothly with temporizing colleagues ; and 
* This anecdote is told on the authority of Howard’s servant, Thomasson. 
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- though he was fortunate in having a staunch ally in his friend 
n Dr. Fothergill, he was unhappy in his third coadjutor, Mr. Whatley, 
a who seems to have been incurably obstructive and untunable. 
Ss The recital of these not uncommon difficulties would be tedious 
le and even hackneyed ; but the death of Fothergill finally supplied 
d Howard with a pretext for withdrawing from an impracticable 
er task. This step he accordingly took at the beginning of 1781. 
d The supplementing of the hulks by houses of correction on the 
I- Dutch plan, however, fared no better in fresh hands ; and finally 
d. came to nothing. But Howard’s resignation opportunely left 
or him free to follow his own devices. 
it. He was not long in coming to a decision. In May 1781 he 
er started on an extended tour in Northern Europe. Holland, as 
e- usual, was first visited; then Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 
nd in which last country he witnessed the horrible effects of punish- 
er ment by the knout. Keeping strictly to the main object of his 
to ey: and travelling at speed in a light carriage drawn by two 
tic orses, which he had bought for fifty roubles (about ten guineas), 
ed he made his way to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw, covering 
many hundred miles of the “‘ worst country in Europe.” At 
es, St. Petersburg he had a fit of ague; and generally, except at 
nd Warsaw, had the greatest difficulty in procuring the simple diet 
ish § on which he depended. Returning by Germany, he passed again 
>a § through Flanders, and visited the hospital at Bruges. The good 
ers | sisters asked if he were a Catholic, to which he replied that he 
igh J loved good people of all religions. ‘‘ We hope you will die a 
me § Catholic,” was the fervent rejoinder. The ensuing year was spent 
ng, § on home visitations. At Dublin he was made an LL.D., and was 
nd. § gratified by increased Parliamentary activity in the direction of 
iim § prison discipline. So passed 1782. 
wny In January 1783 Howard once more turned his steps abroad, 
en, f his next objective (to use a now familiar word) being Spain and 
the | Portugal. Travelling in Spain he thought feasible enough, 
ible § provided the traveller could “ live sparingly, and lay on the floor,” 


jail | and he found the countrymen of Don Quixote “ very sober and 
one § Very honest.” But both in Spain and Portugal he failed to get 
was § any intimate acquaintance with the penetralia of the Inquisition, 
cts, | although at Madrid he offered to submit to confinement for a 
vere § month to satisfy his curiosity. He was informed that none came 
reat § Out under three years, and that they took the oath of secrecy. 
him § “I need not say [he adds] how anid the secrecy and severity of 
ities § it appear”; and he noted that the very sight of the terrible 
court (from which there was no appeal) seemed to strike terror 
into the common people as they passed it. At Lille, in oe 
he caught a fever when visiting the prisoner at the Tour de 
St. Pierre ; but the end of the year, after some furthur excursions 
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to jails in England and Ireland, found him at work on a second 
Appendix to his book, and a third or revised edition of the whole 
work, with which he incorporated his travels since 1777, noting 
particularly the changes which his efforts had brought about. 
He was able also to cancel some former censure no longer applic- 
able. This third edition appeared in 1784, and a memorandum 
printed in a note to Brown’s Memoirs * shows that in the course of 
his journeys since 1777 he had covered more than 42,000 miles. 
By this date his original scheme of prison inspection was 
practically completed. But a fresh purpose had begun to excite 
and absorb his still unwearied energy. In the above-mentioned 
edition he had incidentally made reference to a subject then 
exercising many minds—namely, the terrible prevalence of plague 
and the inadequate and rudimentary character of the precautions 
observed to check the spread of infection from country to country. 
After fruitless written attempts to obtain particulars with respect 
to the different quarantine stations or lazarettos, he at length 
determined to go and get them himself; and in spite of cautions 
as to the diffic sulty and even danger of his enterprise, he set out in 
November 1785 for Marseilles, as usual via Holland. He had 
been warned by Lord Carmarthen, Pitt’s Foreign Secretary, that 
he ran a risk of being “ committed to the Bastille”? ; but his 
ardour was unquenchable when his mind was made up. Mys- 
terious happenings at Paris, including an unexplained midnight 
visit from an official with a sword and “ an enormous muff,” led 
him to suspect that he was under surveillance; and, posing 
discreetly as an English doctor, he went on by Lyons to Marseilles. 
At Marseilles a Protestant friend gravely counselled him to quit 
France as quickly as possible as he was manifestly ‘* wanted,” 
and had only, by good fortune, escaped arrest in the French 
capital. Nevertheless he persisted in visiting the local lazaretto ; 
and thence, proceeding to Toulon, actually contrived, “as a 
Frenchman ”’ (a fact which supposes considerable linguistic capa- 
city and some histrionic power), to obtain, on two occasions, 
admission to the Arsenal, and this in the face of a strict prohibition 
especially directed against ‘ perfidious Albion.” His next aim 
was Italy. But by this time his local well-wishers were seriously 
apprehensive as to his safety, and to avoid crossing the frontier 
he persuaded a Genoese coaster to carry him by sea to his des- 
tination. This was effected after sundry moving accidents, not 
the least of which was a three days’ marooning “ in an almost 
desolate island, overgrown with myrtle, rosemary, and thyme.” 
These details are derived from a letter written from Nice in 
January 1786, when its writer was on his way to Genoa and 
Leghorn, which latter place he reached in the following month. 


* Brown’s Memoirs, etc., 2nd ed., 1823, p. 651. 
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Here the authorities gave him every facility. But he was already 
beginning to sigh for the pleasant house at Cardington, of which 
Dr. Stoughton gives a picture in his frontispiece, w ‘here he hoped 
to spend.a year or two in quiet before he died. And travelling 
must have become more irksome, for we learn incidentally that 
for the moment he had now no servant, and by this time he was 
sixty. 

From Leghorn he went on via Pisa to Florence, noting with 
satisfaction much improvement since his former visit, and from 
Florence to Rome. Pius VI had succeeded to the Pontificate 
and was as indulgent to him as Clement XIV. More than that, 
he gave him his benediction. ‘‘ I know you Englishmen do not 
value these things, but the blessing of an old man can do you 
no harm.” After Rome came Naples : ; and after Naples, Malta, 
where he stayed three weeks. Armed with credentials from Sir 
William Hamilton, at that time our Ambassador at Naples, he 
promptly waited on the Grand Master, who received him warmly 
and at once sent him a propitiatory present of butter. But 
Howard unfortunately was not able to answer in kind. Being asked 
his opinion of the arrangements at the famous hospitals, he replied 
so candidly that, although some definite modifications were made, 
and his visits were still permitted, he received no more table 
luxuries. “So my tea was ever after with dry bread,” he writes 
laconically in a letter from Zante, whence he purposed sending a 
barrel of currants to make a Christmas pudding for the Cardington 
poor. (Zante, it may be added, must have been a paradise of 
cheapness, for meat was but 2d. a pound!) After making his 
way from Zante to Smyrna, he finally resolved “to perform 
Quarantine himself,” and to this end embarked for Venice (where 
the first lazaretto had been established) in a ship “ with a foul 
bill.” The voyage as usual was not uneventful. The ship was 
attacked by a Tunisian privateer, and but for the fortunate havoe 
wrought by a cannon charged with spike-nails, and said by Aikin 
to have been pointed by Howard himself, they might all have 
been carried away to Barbary as slaves. 

At Venice Howard seems to have undergone to the full the 
hardships of primitive quarantine. The so-called “ new lazaretto ” 
was horribly dirty, full of vermin, and wholly unfurnished. A 
transfer to the “ old lazaretto ’’ was no improvement ; and it was 
only by a third move, and the help of as much limewash as he 
could obtain, that he was able to restore his health, already 
considerably ‘affected by the discomforts of his previous intern- 
ments. He did not, however, regret the step he had taken, as it 
had taught him much. To use his own words : “ The regulations 
are admirable, if they were better kept.” But matters were not 
improved by the intelligence he now received from England. He 
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learned to his annoyance that funds were being collected for 
erecting a statue to him, a proposal inexpressibly distasteful to a 
man of his unpretentious temperament. He immediately pro- 
tested, and begged that the design might at once be abandoned, 
a course which was reluctantly taken. The other and more 
serious news announced that his son, after various ominous 
irregularities, had become seriously deranged.* 

Hastening homewards as quickly as possible, Howard started 
from Venice by Trieste for Vienna. But his progress was slow. 
He was much reduced by fatigue of body and mind, and the low 
fever contracted in the unwholesome lazarettos still clung about 
him. At Vienna, on Christmas Day 1786, when he was on the 
point of quitting the Austrian capital, he was summoned to a 
private interview with the Emperor Joseph Il. The son of Maria 
Theresa was himself a confirmed, if not always judicious, reformer, 
and he listened affably to Howard’s frank and fervent exposure 
of the shortcomings of prevailing prison arrangements, and the 
necessity for the discipline of the criminal.t ‘“‘ The Emperor 
shaked me by the hand, and said I had given him much pleasure.” 
By February 1787 Howard was back in London, only to find that 
his son had completely lost his reason; and that, for the moment, 
there was nothing to be done but to keep him under control, 
with the faint hope of his recovery. In these circumstances the 
unfortunate but indefatigable father set out afresh on a fifth 
tour of the jails of the United Kingdom. At Dublin he met 
John Wesley, who writes in his Diary for June 26, 1787: “I had 
the pleasure of a conversation with Mr. Howard, I think one of 
the greatest men in Europe. Nothing but the mighty power of 
God can enable him to go through his difficult and dangerous 
employments.’ { After this Howard retired once more to Warring- 
ton to superintend the production of his new work, An Account of 
the Principal Lazarettos in Europe. This was published early in 
1789, and besides recording the results of his Continental travels, 
included much that was supplementary to The State of the Prisons. 
With the appearance of the lazaretto book Howard’s life-purpose 
was virtually achieved. He was advanced in years, and might 
reasonably look forward to the term of his labours. But the illness 
of his son, who had been now formally removed to a private 
asylum at Leicester, had effectively broken up that dream of 
the much-enduring, a sequestered old age; and many seemingly 


* See note at p. 199. 

+t Howard is said to have been fond of a motto which he had seen at Odescalchi’s 
hospital at San Michele in Rome: Parum est improbos coercere poena, nisi probos efficias 
disciplina—an axiom which, he held, expressed “‘ the grand purpose of all civil policy 
relative to criminals.” 

t Wesley’s Journal, 1901, iv, 370, 
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finished courses issue forlornly in a fresh departure. So it fared 
with John Howard. In July 1789, after regulating his affairs 
with meticulous care, which seemed like a prevision of the end, 
he set out on an indeterminate tour to the East, bidding farew ell 
to his friends with a prophetic finality. “We shall soon meet in 
Heaven,” he said to one of them; “the way to Heaven from 
Grand Cairo is as near as from London.” His first letter home 
was from Moscow, which he had reached by way of Holland and 
Germany. Wherever he stopped, hospitals and prisons were 
thrown open to him. He was then on his way to Warsaw, his 
ultimate goal being Constantinople ; and his general purpose, 
in his own words, ‘‘ to investigate and ascertain with precision 
the cause of the plague.” But the war between Russia and 
Turkey changed his plans by attracting his attention to the 
military and naval hospitals “ towards the Black Sea,” and he was 
anxious to give a fair trial to his favourite recipe, that Fever 
Powder of Dr. James so dear to his contemporaries from royalty 
downwards, and so deadly to poor Oliver Goldsmith. He reached 
Kherson in Russian Tartary in November, having been robbed 
en route; and soon had ample opportunity for discovering the 
manifold defects of the hospitals. Cleanliness was unknown ; 
the wards were offensive and the patients dirty ; diseases of all 
kinds were prevalent, and contagion entirely disregarded. But 
in the last entry of his notebook he was able to record that his 
courageous and urgent remonstrances were not entirely in vain, 
and that, in the matter of sanitation especially, much good had 
resulted. 
A fortnight later he was dead. He caught a fever in visiting 
a young lady, to whose bedside he had been summoned. Whether 
it was the camp fever from which she was suffering, or whether 
it arose from a chill he took in going hurriedly to her assistance, 
is not absolutely certain ; but he felt from the first that it would 
be fatal. He dosed himself with James’s Powder; but prepared 
placidly for the end. He desired that he should be buried in the 
village of Dauphinovka (now Stephanovka), north of Kherson ; 
that his funeral should be without pomp, monument, or monu- 
mental inscription ; that a sundial should be placed over his 
grave, and that he should be forgotten. These injunctions, 
conveyed to his friend Admiral Priestman, an English officer in 
the Russian service, were only partially carried out. His grave 
was marked, not by a sundial, but by a small, whitewashed brick 
pyramid without inscription ; and although the burial service of 
the Church of England was religiously read over the remains, 
a quiet funeral was found to be impracticable. The peasants 
flocked to the obsequies of the common benefactor, and he was 
followed to his last home by some two or three thousand spec- 
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tators, an escort of cavalry, and a crowd of carriages, including 
the sumptuous equipage of the Prince of Moldavia “ drawn by 
six horses covered with scarlet cloth.” 

One of the most notable things in Howard's career is the 
business way in which, having decided that his mission in life 
was that of Inspector-General “of Prisons to the world at large, 
he entered on the duties of his self-imposed office. Everything, 
from the first, was subordinated to the task in hand—namely, 
that systematic assembling of piéces de conviction which he regarded 
as an indispensable preliminary to any improvement in the 
existing state of things. This was to be no leisurely jog-trot in 
search of the picturesque ; no casual collecting of medals by an 
opulent Grant Tourist. In his earlier days he himself had been 
a purchaser of pictures and a frequenter of concerts. But it was 
not so now. “| have unremittingly pursued the object of my 
journey,” he wrote in 1781, “and have looked into no palaces, 
or seen any curiosities.” Burke, consciously or unconsciously, 
expanded this in his enthusiastic eloge at Bristol. Speaking of 
Howard, he said, “ He visited ali Europe, not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces,” or “ to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art,” but “* to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the 
distresses of all men in all countries.” And Cowper echoes or 
anticipates Burke (for their words belong to the same year) in 
his poem of Charity: 


To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

To seek a nobler amidst scenes of woe, 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home 
Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 
But knowledge such as only dungeons teach, 

And only sympathy like thine could reach ; 

That grief, sequester’d from the public stage 
Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage ; 
Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal, 

The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 


Next to Howard's determination and tenacity of purpose 
comes his wonderful fearlessness. “‘ Fear God and fear naught ” 
might well have been his motto. No doubt to his indomitable 
courage is to be traced something of the marked immunity from 
insult which he enjoyed and the fact, vouched for by himself, 
that he was so rarely robbed. Once only, in the very haunt and 
region of “ clyfaking,” he lost “a large new pocket-handkerchief,” 
but even this in due course was returned to him. His transparent 
honesty, his manifest purity of motive, and his persuasive bene- 
volence impressed all about him. An incident related in Brown’s 
Memoirs is here to the point. ‘ During an alarming riot at the 
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Savoy, the prisoners had killed two of their keepers, and no person 
dared to approach them until the intrepid Howard insisted on 
entering their prison. In vain his friends, in vain the jailers 
endeavoured to dissuade him: in he went among two hundred 
ruffians, when such was the effect of his mild and benign manner 
that they soon listened to his remonstrances, represented their 
grievances, and at last allowed themselves to be quietly recon- 
ducted to their cells.” * This disregard of consequences, as we 
have seen from his Malta visit, extended to his speech. It was 
impossible to prevent him from saying what he believed to be the 
truth; and though to potentates like the Emperor Joseph his 
plain speaking must have been a refreshing novelty, many diplo- 
matic green-baize doors must have been hurriedly closed during 
the cold outpour of his incorruptible veracity. 

That Howard’s work, in its essence, was provisional and pre- 
paratory, and that his magnetic personal influence ceased with 
his death, may be admitted. But he was one of those unselfish 
reformers who, secure in the inherent soundness of their cause, 
are content to leave to the future—the dilatory and deliberate 
future —the task of completing what they themselves have pain- 
fully and laboriously begun. Nevertheless, it was Howard who 
set the ball rolling, and with Howard alone originate the modern 
improvements in prison discipline. For the rest, he was emphatic- 
ally what Pope would have called “ a right good man ”—a faithful 
friend, an affectionate husband, a practising Christian. He was 
largely liberal to his servants and dependents, and abundantly 
charitable to his poorer neighbours, in whose welfare he took the 
keenest interest. If his conception of justice was sometimes 
considered austere, it was more frequently tempered by a sense 
of humour. Despite his “ dour” expression, he is said to have 
been gentle in manners and very courteous—especially to women. 
With weaker vessels of his own sex, it is intelligible that his strong 
sense of duty, and his strictly abstemious habits, occasionally 
exposed him to the charge of singularity. That is the involuntary 
homage of the self-indulgent to the self- -respecting. But no one 
could accuse John Howard of hypocrisy, for he was unaffected 
by human praise and blame. His one object in life was to get on 
with what he conceived to be his destined vocation—to alleviate 
the misery of a large section of his suffering fellow- creatures. He 
was a born philanthropist, and, indeed, “a 1 right good man. 


Austin Dorson 
* Brown’s Memoirs, 2nd ed., 1823, p. 393. 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES * 


I 

Att that May day long I had been trying to break my record of 
birds seen and heard between dawn and dark. Toward the end 
of the grey afternoon an accommodating Canadian warbler, 
wearing a black necklace across his yellow breast, carried me past 
my last year’s mark, and I started for home in great contentment. 
My path wound in and out among the bare white boles of a 
beech wood all feathery with new green-sanguine-coloured leaves, 
Always as I enter that wood I have a sense of a sudden silence, 
and J walk softly, that I may catch perhaps a last word or so of 
what They are saying. 

That day, as I moved without a sound among the trees, 
suddenly, not fifty feet away, loping wearily down the opposite 
slope, came a gaunt red fox andacub. With her head down, she 
looked like the picture of the wolf in Red Riding Hood. The 
little cub was all woolly, like a lamb. His back was reddish- 
brown, and he had long stripes of grey across his breast and 
round his small belly, and his little sly face was so comical that 
I laughed at the very first sight of it. What wind there was 
blew from them to me, and my khaki clothes blended with the 
colouring around me. 

As I watched them, another larger cub trotted down the hill. 
The first cub suddenly yapped at him, with a snarling little bark 
quite different from that of a dog; but the other paid no atten- 
tion, but stalked sullenly into a burrow which for the first time 
I noticed among the roots of a white oak-tree. Back of the 
burrow lay a large chestnut log which evidently served as a 
watch-tower for the fox family. To this the mother fox went, 
and climbing up on top of it, lay down, with her head on her 
paws and her magnificent brush dangling down beside the log, 
and went to sleep. 

The little cub that was left trotted to the entrance of the 
burrow and for a while played’ by himself, like a puppy or a 
kitten. First he snapped at some blades of grass and chewed 
them up fiercely. Then, seeing a leaf that had stuck in the wool 
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on his back, he whirled round and round, snapping at it with his 
little jaws. Failing to catch it, he rolled over and over in the 
dirt until he had brushed it off. Then he proceeded to stalk the 
battered carcass of an old black crow that lay in front of the 
burrow. Crouching and creeping upon it inch by inch, he sud- 
denly sprang and caught that unsuspecting corpse and worried 
it ferociously, with fierce little snarls. All the time his wrinkled- 
up, funny little face was so comical that I nearly laughed aloud 
every time he moved. At last: he curled up in a round ball, with 
his chin on his forepaws like his mother. 

There before me, at the end of the quiet spring afternoon, 
two of the wildest and shyest of all of our native animals lay 
asleep. Never before had | seen a fox in all that country, or even 
suspected that one had a home within a scant mile of mine. As 
I watched them sleeping, I felt somehow that the wild wood had 
taken me into her confidence and was trusting her children to 
my care; and I would no more have harmed them than I would 
my own. 

As I watched the cub curled up in a woolly ball, I wanted to 
creep up and stroke his soft fur. Leaving the hard path, I 
started to cover as silently as possible the fifty feet that lay 
between us. Before I had gone far, a leaf rustled underfoot, and 
in a second the cub was on his feet, wide awake, and staring 
down at me. With one foot in the air, I waited and waited until 
he settled down to sleep again. A minute later the same thing 
happened once more, only to be repeated at every step or so. It 
took me something like half an hour to reach a point within 
twenty feet of where he lay, and I looked straight mto his eyes 
each time that he stood up. 

No wild animal can tell a man from a tree by sight alone if 
only he stands still. Suddenly, as the cub sprang up, perhaps 
for the tenth time, there about six feet to one side of him stood 
the old mother fox. I had not heard a sound or seen a movement, 
but there she was. I was so close that J dared not move my 
head to look at the cub, but turned only my eyes. When I 
looked back the mother fox was gone. With no sudden movement 
that I could detect, there almost before my eyes she had melted 
into the landscape. 

I stood like a stone until the cub had lain down once more. 
This time evidently he was watching me out of his wrinkled-up 
little eyes, for at my very first forward movement he got up, and 
with no appearance of haste turned round and disappeared down 
in the burrow. The watch-tower log was vacant, although I 
have no doubt that the mother fox was watching me from some 
unseen spot. 

When I came to examine the den, I found that there were 
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three burrows in a line, perhaps fifteen feet in length, with a 
hard-worn path leading from one to the other. The watch-log 
behind them was rubbed smooth and shiny, with reddish fox-hairs 
caught in every crevice. Near the three burrows was a tiny one, 
which I think was probably dug as an air-hole ; while in front I 
found the feathers of a flicker, a purple grackle, and a chicken, 
besides the remains of the crow aforesaid. How any fox outside 
of the fable could beguile a crow is a puzzle to me. All of these 
burrows were in plain sight, and I hunted a long time to find the 
concealed one which is a part of the home of every well-reguiated 
fox family. For a while I could find no trace of it. Finally I 
saw on the side of a stump one reddish hair that gave me a clue. 
Examining the stump carefully, I found that it was hollow and 
formed the entrance to the secret exit from the three main burrows. 

A week later I went again to look at the home of that fox 
family ; but it was deserted by them and was now tenanted by 
a fat woodchuck who would never have ventured near the den if 
the owners had not left it. Mrs. Fox had evidently feared the 
worst from my visit, and in the night had moved her whole 
family to some better-hidden home. ‘This was three years ago, 
and, although I visit the place every winter, no tell-tale tracks 
ever show that she has moved back. 


II 


It is not necessary to go to the forest for adventures: they lie 
in wait for us at our very doors. My home is in a built-up suburb 
of a large city, apparently hopelessly civilized. The other morning 
I was out early for some before-breakfast chopping, the best of 
all setting-up exercises. As I turned the corner of the garage, I 
suddenly came face to face with a black-and-white animal with 
a pointed nose, a bushy tail, and an air of justified confidence. I 
realized that I was on the brink of a meeting which demanded 
courage but not rashness. “ Be brave, be brave, but not too 
brave,” should always be the motto of the man who meets the 
skunk. From my past experience, however, I knew that the 
skunk is a good sportsman. Unless rushed, he always gives 
three warnings before he proceeds to extremities. 

As I came near, he stopped and shook his head sadly as if 
saying to himself, * ‘I’m afraid there’s going to be trouble, but it 
isn’t my fault.’ As I still came on, he gave me danger signal 
number one by suddenly stamping his forepaws rapidly on the 
hard ground. ‘Upon my “further approach followed signal number 
two, to wit, the hoisting aloft of his aforesaid long, bushy tail. 
As I came on more ok more slowly, I received the third and 
last warning—the end of the erect tail moved quietly back and 
forth a few times. 
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It was enough. I stood stony still, for 1 knew that if, after 
that, I moved forward but by the fraction of an inch, I would 
meet an unerring barrage which would send a suit of clothes to 
an untimely grave. For perhaps half a minute we eyed each 
other. Like the man in the story, | made up my mind that one 
of us would have to run—and that I was that one. Without any 
false pride | backed slowly and cautiously out of range. There- 
upon the threatening tail descended, and Mr. Skunk trotted 
away through a gap in the fence into the long grass of an unoccu- 
pied lot, probably seeking a breakfast of field-mice. 

I felt a definite sense of relief, for it is usually more dangerous 
to meet a skunk than a bear. In fact, all the bears that I have 
ever come upon were disappearing with great rapidity across the 
landscape. 

But there are times when a meeting with either Mr. or Mrs. 
Bruin is apt to be an unhappy one. Several years ago I was 
camping out in Maine one March, in a lumberman’s shack. A 
few days before | came, two boys in a village near by decided to 
go into the woods hunting, with a muzzle-loading shot-gun and 
a long stick between them. One boy was ten years old, while 
the other was a patriarch of twelve. On a huill-side under a great 
bush they noticed a small hole which seemed to have melted 
through the: snow, and which had a gamy savour that made 
them suspect a coon. The boy with the stick poked it in as far 
as possible until he felt something soft. 

‘“T think there’s something here,” he remarked, poking with 
all his might. 

He was quite right. The next moment the whole bank of 
frozen snow suddenly caved out, and there stood a cross and 
hungry bear, prodded out of his winter sleep by that stick. The 

oys were up against a bad proposition. The snow was too 
deep for running, and when it came to climbing—that was Mr. 
Bear's pet speciality. So they did the only thing left for them to 
do: they waited. The little one with the stick got behind the 
big one with the gun, which weapon wavered unsteadily. 

* Now, don’t you miss,” he said, ** ‘cause this stick ain’t very 
sharp.” 

Sometimes an attacking bear will run at a man like a biting 
dog. More often it rises on its haunches and depends on the 
smashing blows of its mighty arms and steel-shod paws. So it 
happened in this case. Just before the bear reached the boys, 
he lifted his head and started to rise. The first boy, not six feet 
away, aimed at the white spot which most black bears have 
under their chin, and pulled the trigger. At that close range the 
heavy charge of number six shot crashed through the animal’s 
throat, making a single hole like a big bullet, cutting the jugular 
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vein, and piercing the neck vertebree beyond. ‘The great beast 
fell forward with hardly a struggle, so close to the boys that its 
blood splashed on their rubber boots. They got ten dollars for 
the skin and ten dollars for the bounty, and about one million 
dollars’ worth of glory. 

Hasting homeward for more peaceful adventures, I find, near 
the road which leads to the railway station over which scores 
and hundreds of my friends and neighbours, including myself, 
pass every day, a little patch of marshland. In the fall it is 
covered with a thick growth of golden-rod, purple asters, joepye- 
weed, wild sunflowers, white boneset, tear-thumb, black bindweed, 
dodder, and a score or more of other common fall flowers. 

One night, at nine o'clock, I noticed that an ice-blue star 
shone from almost the very zenith of the heavens. Below her 
were two faint stars making a tiny triangle, the left-hand one 
showing as a beautiful double under an opera-glass. Below were 
a row of other dim points of light in the black sky. It was Vega 
of the Lyre, the great Harp Star. Then I knew that the time 
had come. We humans think, arrogantly, that we are the only 
ones for whom the stars shine, and forget that flowers also, and 
birds and all the wild folk, are born each under its own special star. 

The next morning I was up with the sun and visited that bit 
of unpromising marshland past which all of us had plodded year 
in and year out. In one corner, through the dim grass, | found 
flaming like deep blue coals one of the most beautiful flowers in 
the world, the fringed gentian. The stalk and flower-stems 
looked like green candelabra, while the unopened blossoms 
showed sharp edges like beech-nuts. Above them glowed square 
fringed flowers of the richest, deepest blue that nature holds. It 
is bluer than the bluebird’s back, and fades the violet, the aster, 
the great lobelia, and all the other blue flowers that grow. The 
four petals were fringed, and the flower seemed like a blue eye 
looking out of long lashes to the paler sky above. The calyx 
inside was of a veined purple or a silver-white, while four gold- 
tipped, light purple stamens clustered around a canary-yellow 
pistil. There is only this one clump, and every year I look 
forward to the day when it blooms. That morning after break- 
fast I wore on the train one of the two flowers which I allowed 
myself to pick. Every friend I met spoke of it admiringly. Some 
had heard of it, others had seen it for themselves in places far dis- 
tant. None of them knew that every day until frost they would pass 
unheedingly within ten feet of nearly thirty of these flowers. 


Ill 


Sometimes the adventure, unlike good children, is to be 
heard, not seer. It was the end of a hot August day. I had 
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been down for a late dip in the lake, and was coming back through 
the woods to the old farmhouse where I have spent so many of 
my summers. The path wound through a grove of slim birches, 
and the lights in the afterglow were all green and gold and white. 
From the near-by road a field-sparrow, with a pink beak, sang 
his silver-flute song, and I stopped to listen, and thought to 
myself, if he were only as rare as the nightingale, how people 
would crowd to hear him. 

Suddenly from the depths of the twilight woods a thrush song 
began. At first | thought that it was the wood-thrush, which, 
and the veery or Wilson thrush, were the only two that I had 
supposed were to be found in that Connecticut township. It, 
however, had a more ethereal quality, and I listened in vain for 
the drop to the harsh bass notes which always blemish the strain 
of the wood-thrush. Instead, after three arpeggio notes, the 
singer’s voice went up and up, with a sweep that no human voice 
or instrument could compass, and [ suddenly realized that I was 
in the presence of one of the great singers of the world. For 
years I had read of the song of the hermit-thrush, but in all my 
wanderings I had never chanced to hear it before. 

Lafcadio Hearn writes of a Japanese bird whose song has the 
power to change a man’s whole life. So it was with me that 
midsummer evening. Something had been added to the joy of 
living that could never be taken from me. Since that twilight 1 
have heard the hermit-thrush sing many times. Through the 
rain in the dawn-dusk on the top of Mount Pocono he sang for 
me once, while all around a choir of veeries accompanied him with 
their strange minor harp-chords. One Sunday morning, at the 
edge of a little Canadian river, I heard five singing together on 
the farther side. ‘‘ Ah-h-h, holy, holy, holy,” their voices chimed 
across the still water. In the woods, in migration, I have heard 
their whisper-song, which the hermit sings only when travelling ; 
and once on a May morning in my back yard, near Philadelphia, 
one sang for me from the low limb of a bush as loudly as if he 
were in his mountain home. No thrush song, however, will ever 
equal that first one which I heard among the birch-trees. Creep- 
ing softly along the path that evening, I finally saw the little 
singer on a branch against the darkening sky. Again and again 
he sang, until at last I noticed that, when the highest notes were 
reached and the song ceased to my ears, the singer sang on still. 
Quivering in an ecstasy, with open beak and half-fluttering wings, 
the thrush sang a strain that went beyond my range. Like the 
love-song of the bat, the best part of the song of the hermit- 
thrush can never be heard by any human ear. 

It was the morning of June 20. I stood at the gate of the 
farmhouse where three roads met, and the air was full of bird- 
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songs. For a long time I stood there, and tried to note how many 
different songs I could hear. Near by were the alto joy-notes 
of the Baltimore oriole. U p from the meadow where the trout 
brook flowed came the bubbling, gurgling notes of the bobolink. 
Robins, wood-thrushes, song-sparrows, chipping sparrows, blue- 
birds, vireos, goldfinches, chebecs, indigo-birds, flickers, phoebes, 
scarlet tanagers, red-winged blackbirds, catbirds, house-wrens— 
altogether, without moving from my place, I counted thirty-three 
different bird-songs and bird-notes. 

Near by I saw a robin’s nest, curiously enough built directly 
on the ground on the side ef the bank of one of the roads, and 
lined with white wool, evidently picked up in the neighbouring 
sheep-pasture. This started me on another of the games of 
solitaire which I like to play out of doors, and I tried to see how 
many nests I could discover from the same vantage-point without 
moving. This is really a good way to find birds’ nests, and the 
one who stands still and watches the birds will often find more, 
than he who beats about. For a long time the robin’s nest was 
the only one on my list. At last the flashing orange and black 
of a Baltimore oriole betrayed its grey, swinging pouch of a nest 
in a near-by spruce-tree —the first time that I have ever seen an 
oriole’s nest in an evergreen tree. In a lilac-bush I saw the deep 
nest of the cat-bird, with its four vivid blue eggs and the inevitable 
grape-vine bark lining around its edge. 

In a high fork in a great maple-tree at the corner of the road 
the chebec, or least flycatcher, showed ine her home. Sooner or 
later, if you watch any of the flycatchers long enough, they will 
generally show you their nests. “This one was high up in a fork, 
and made of string and wool and down. Over in the adjoining 
orchard I saw a kingbird light on her nest in the very top of an 
apple-tree, and | have no doubt that, if I had climbed up to it, 
1 should have seen three beautiful cream-white eggs blotched 
with chocolate-brown. 

The last nest of all was my treasure nest of the summer. | 
was about to give up the game and start off for a walk, wheu 
suddenly, right ahead of me, hanging on the limb of a sugar- 
maple, not five feet above the stone wall, I saw the swinging 
basket-nest of a vireo, with the woven white strips of birch-bark 
on the outside which all vireos use in that part of the country. 
It was as if a veil had suddenly dropped from my eyes, for I had 
been looking in that direction constantly, without seeing the nest 
directly in front of me. Probably, at Jast, I must have slightly 
turned my head and finally caught the light in a different direc- 
tion. I supposed that the nest was that of the red-eyed vireo, 
the only one of the five vireos which would be likely to build in 
such a location. Climbing upon the wall to look at it, I saw 
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that the mother bird was on the nest. Even when I took hold 
of the limb she did ngt fly. Then I slowly pulled the limb down, 
and still the brave little bird stayed on her nest, although several 
times she started to her feet and, ruffling her feathers, made as 
if to fly. As the nest came nearer and nearer, [ could see that 
she was quivering all over with fear, and that her heart was 
beating so rapidly as to shake her tiny body. Finally, as she 
came almost within reach of my outstretched hand, she gave me 
one long look and then suddenly cuddled down over her dearly 
loved eggs and hid her head inside of the nest. Reaching my 
hand out very carefully, I stroked her quivering little back. She 
raised her head and gave me another long look, as if to make 
sure whether I meant her any harm. Evidently I seemed friendly, 
for as I stroked her head she turned and gave my finger a little 
peck, and then snuggled her head up —— it in the most 
confiding, engaging way. As she did so, I noticed that a white 
line ran from the beak to the eye, and that she had a white eye- 
ring and a bluish-grey head. As I looked at her, suddenly from 
a near-by branch the father bird sang, “ See-ee, see-me, you-you,” 
and I recognized the song of the solitary or blue-headed vireo, 
who belongs in the deep woods and whose rare nest is usuall 

found in their depths. As the male came nearer, I could see his 
pure white throat which, with the white line from eye to bill and 
the greenish-yellow markings on either flank, make good field- 
marks. The four eggs, which ] saw afterwards when the mother 
bird was off the nest, were white with reddish markings all over 
instead of being blotched at one end as are those of the red-eyed 
vireo. Every day for the rest of that week I visited my little 
friend ; and before I left she grew to know me so well that she 
would not even ruffle up her feathers when I pulled the limb down. 


IV 


Children are of great help in the life adventurous. They have 
an inexhaustible fund of i Sheath for even the feeblest efforts 
of their parents in adventuring. Many a dull dog, who once 
heard nothing in all the world but the clank of business, has been 
changed into a confirmed adventurer by sheer appreciation. 
Moreover, children possess an energy and imagination which we 
grown-ups often lack. Only the other afternoon I started off for 
a walk with my four boys, to find myself suddenly dining in the 
New Forest with Robin Hood, Little John, Will Scarlet, and 
Allan-a-Dale. Owing probably to a certain comfortable habit of 
person, I was elected to be Friar Tuck. 

The forest itself is a wonderful wood of great trees hidden in 
a little valley between two round green hills. In its centre is a 
bubbling spring of clear water that never freezes in winter or 
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dries up insummer. That afternoon we had explored the Haunted 
House at the edge of the wood, with its date-stone of 1809, ten- 
foot $ fireplace, and vast stone chimney, and had fearfully 
approached that door under which a dark stream of blood flowed 
a half-century ago, on the day when all humans stopped dwelling 
in that house for ever. 

Little John climbed puftingly up through two sets of floor- 
beams, to where a few warped hemlock boards still made a patch 
of flooring in the attic. Under a rafter he found a cunningly 
concealed hidey-hole, drilled like a flicker’s nest into one of the 
soft mica-schist stones of the chimney. Inside were a battered 
home-made top, whittled out of a solid block, and two flint Indian 
arrow-heads, ghosts of some long-dead boyhood which still 
lingered in the little attic chamber. 

In the spring twilight we stole out by a side door, so that we 
might not cross that ‘stained threshold. A lilac-bush, which in 
a century of growth had become a thicket of purple, scented 
bloom, surrounded the whole side of the house; while beside a 
squat button-wood tree of monstrous girth was the dome of a 
Dutch oven. We followed a dim path fringed with whitethorn 
and sprays of sweet viburnum blossoms. 

From the distance, beyond the farther hill, came the crooning 
of the toads on their annual pilgrimage back to the marsh where 
they were born. In time we reached a bank all blue and white 
with enamelled innocents. In front of this the camp-fire was 
always kindled. The Band scattered for firewood—although not 
far. There were too many lurking shadows among those tree- 
trunks. At last the fire was laid and lighted. Five minutes later 
all powers of darkness fled for their lives before the steady roaring 
column of smokeless flame that surged up in front of the Band. 
Followed wassail and feasting galore. Haunches of venison, tasting 
much like mutton-chops, broiled hissingly at the end of green beech- 
wood spits. Flagons of Adam’s ale were quafied, and the loving- 
cup—it was of the folding variety—passed from hand to hand. 

All at once the substantial Tuck heaved himself up to his feet 
beside the dying fire. There was not a sound in the sleeping 
forest. Night-folk, wood-folk, water-folk, all were still. Then 
from the pursed lips of the Friar sounded a long, wavering, 
mournful call. Again and again it shuddered away across the 
hills. Suddenly, so far away that at first it seemed an echo, it 
was answered. Once and twice more the call sounded, and each 
time the answer was nearer and louder. Something was coming. 
As the Band listened aghast, around the circle made by the 
firelight glided a dark shape with fiery eyes. It realized their 
worst fears, and with one accord they threw themselves on the 
Friar, who rocked under the impact. 
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“Send it back, fathie, send it back!” they shouted in chorus. 

The good Friar unpuckered his lips. 

“T am surprised, comrades,” he said severely. “‘ You aren't 
afraid of an old screech-owl, are you ? ” 

“ N-n-n-o00,” quavered little Will Scarlet, “if you're sure it’s 
a nowl.” 

“ Certain sure,” asserted the Friar reassuringly, and gave the 
call again. 

On muffled, silent wings the dark form drifted round and round 
the light, but never across it, and then alighted on a near-by tree 
and gave an indescribable little crooning note which the Friar could 
only approximate. At last, disgusted with the clumsy attempts 
to continue a conversation so well begun, the owl melted away 
into the darkness and was gone. 

After that, the Band decided that home was the one place for 
them. Water was poured on the blaze, and earth heaped over 
the hissing embers. Under the sullen flare of Arcturus and the 
glow of Algieba, Spica, and all the stars of spring, they started 
back by dim wood roads and flower-scented lanes. Will Scarlet, 
Little John, and Allan-a-Dale frankly shared the hands of the 
Friar, and in the darkest places even the redoubtable Robin 
himself casually took possession of an unoccupied thumb. 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


A BLANK CHEQUE FOR THE BIG SIX? 


GREAT Brirain has had so many hairbreadth escapes from succes- 
sive disasters courted by our unthinking and sightless politicians, 
that the edge of apprehension has become permanently dulled. 
Englishmen console themselves with the reflection that having 
endured and survived so much, and having at last reached 
smoother water—thanks to the Fighting Men and despite the 
Talking Men—we shall remain there, and that nothing can now 
prevent the Allies from winning the war. This is a decidedly 
dangerous frame of mind in a community where optimism is a 
foible as well as a merit, and goes far to explain the disquieting 
features of the existing situation, of which the worst is that 
epidemic of strikes which broke out the moment the tide turned 
in the Valley of the Marne, which has remained with us ever 
since and promises to develop as the outlook improves, and the 
natural Briton, who is a feckless, reckless, extravagant fellow— 
with a great heart in adversity—gives free rein to his peculiar 
propensities. There are doubtless many explanations of these 
strikes, in which exasperation at inefficient government is no small 
factor, but the governing consideration is undoubtedly the wide- 
spread belief that victory is certain. Therefore what was impos- 
sible in the spring, when all classes of the community and both 
sexes buckled to splendidly under the pressure of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, is the fashion of the autumn. 

Such manifestations and similar signs of the times should 
surely give pause to the small and not entirely disinterested group 
of politicians who, having persuaded themselves and their news- 
paper supporters that salvation lies via a General Election, are 
taking the preliminary steps to stampeding a reluctant country 
into this convulsion, for which the cognoscenti bid us prepare 
towards the end of the year. The subject is still worth discussing, 
because there is reason to believe that despite all the clatter of 
what may be termed “the Downing Street Press,” the die has 
not been irrevocably cast. Some of the more level-headed 
Ministers, who are not merely manceuvring for position or specu- 
lating upon “my career” or “my future,” realize the perils 
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besetting a programme, for which from the national standpoint 
there is little to be said. Unfortunately, while our chief orators 
talk war on the platform and in Parliament, they still think of 
pre-war politics and of post-war politics. 

Lobby correspondents, who take their cue from “ responsible 
statesmen, advocate an election on parliamentary grounds, which 
would be decisive had we remained at peace. Like many Front- 
Benchers trained in the Pacifist tradition, they cannot think in terms 
of war. They donot realize what war means, or how it “ scraps” 
constitutional conventions which loom large in mote trivial times. 
All that matters in the year of grace 1918 is that the Allies win the 
war at the earliest possible moment, and impose such terms on the 
enemy of mankind as would make its recurrence, humanly speak- 
ing, impossible. That and nothing else is the issue. No General 
Election is needed to demonstrate this, nor would a Ceneral 
Election bring the objective one hour nearer. Those who, 
having moved and lived and had their being in the Inner 
Lobby, which they regard as the hub of the universe, naturally 
cannot get away from Lobby considerations. They resent the 
war as an intolerable interruption of the great game of Ins and 
Outs at Westminster. They cheerfully endured the usurpation 
of the last three years, when we have seen a Parliament violating 
the Parliament Act of 1911, and persistently prolonging its own 
unconstitutional existence which should have come to an end in 
1915. It suited Professional Politicians, therefore the Lobby 
acquiesced, the Speaker approved. Now we are suddenly told 
this process cannot continue because our legislators having passed a 
- mays ; 

Reform ” Bill, which might more correctly be called a Revolution, 
seeing that at one fell swoop and without any serious or widespread 
demand from a country wholly absorbed in the war, it multiplied 
the electorate threefold, increasing the number of voters from seven 
millions to approximately twenty millions, including six million 
women, and gerrymandering the constituencies. Nothing of the kind 
had ever been seen in any democracy, but this transformation was 
light-heartedly effected, while we were desperately battling for 
life, by a handful of politicians whose own mandate had long 
since petered out. 

Precedent and logic, it is asserted, require that a General 
Election be held forthwith so that the new electorate may enter 
into its inheritance and gather “the rare and _ refreshing 
fruit ’’ awaiting it. No one has a good word for a Parliament 
that has long out-stayed its weleome. Away with it! The 
twenty millions would never submit to a continuance of the 
scandal of by-elections decided by the rump of the old register. 
Another Act of Parliament would be necessary to enable the 
new electorate to vote without a General Election, etc. etc. Such 
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are the overrated arguments by which great newspapers have 
allowed themselves to become committed to the personal policy 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who is understood to be the chief, if not 
the only, enthusiast for what is flippantly termed “the Khaki 
Stunt.’ There would be no answer to a demand which would have 
been entirely reasonable under normal conditions, while the case 
of our electioneerers would be yet more irresistible were our War 
Government obstructed in prosecuting the war. But such is 
notoriously not the case. Nor is there any audible demand for 
the turmoil of a General Election outside the governing group. 
That is one answer to the Lobbies. The people generally are 
unconscious of their reputed grievance. The twenty millions are 
fully prepared to take up their responsibilities at the proper time, 
but they are in no hurry. They only ask Ministers to get on 
with the war, and evince no desire for the threatened convulsion. 
If the War Cabinet could point to any vital measure which it 
had proposed or contemplated that the present legislature was 
unwilling to pass, we should have nothing more to say. But the 
legend of a highly efficient and strenuous Government straining 
at the leash and being unable to get a move on owing to a stale 
register and an obsolete Parliament, finds no support from any 
ascertainable facts. In truth, the Cabinet is as stale as the 
register. His Majesty’s Ministers are more tired than the House 
of Commons. 

Were the country able to express its opinions it would 
replace the Big Six—who have arrogated to themselves all the 
powers of the Constitution—by new blood, by men who would 
give effect to the national wishes as the Big Six never will, for 
the simple reason that on the major war issues the Man in the 
Cabinet talks a language which proves him to be completely out 
of touch with the Man in the Street. There is, therefore, nothing 
to be hoped from a General Election, at which the Big Six would 
stand on one Win-the-War platform and make Win-the- 
War speeches, Mr. Asquith and his Runcimen would occupy 
another, while Mr. Arthur Henderson does not leave us in any 
doubt that, despite his hankerings for “Stockholm”’ or other 
enemy traps, he also would declare for a policy of victory. Possibly 
a few professional Pacifists would stand to their guns and ‘be 
cleared out of their constituencies, which would be a gain from 
every point of view, though probably the majority would seek 
to escape annihilation by following the example of Mr. Henderson, 
and profess no less anxiety to win the war than Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. Therefore at the close of a dangerous diversion during 
which the energies of all our respons ble statesmen would be 
concentrated on electioneering—including the hustlers of the War 
Cabinet-—we should find ourselves very much where we are to-day 
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unless there were some painful surprise such as no one at present 
anticipates, and we had a landslide towards Defeatism immensely 
injurious to our prestige abroad and desperately discouraging to 
our Allies, especially the French and the Italians, where brother 
Bolsheviks would instantly set to work to disintegrate their War 
Governments. 

One might have imagined that even from his own point of 
view the Prime Minister, who is clearly carrying sufficient burdens 
for one man, and whose health is none too robust, would hesitate 
to add the exhausting excitement of a General Election—which, 
whether Khaki or otherwise, is always a gamble—to present 
responsibilities. We may ignore what his enemies say of him— 
his friends give us to understand that there is no escape for the 
country because Mr. Lloyd George must “ regularize ”’ his parlia- 
mentary position. Occasionally he may be tempted to exclaim, 
“Save me from my friends,” who present him in the most un- 
attractive guise. They suggest that instead of merging himself 
in the war like President Wilson or M. Clemenceau, the British 
Premier gives up to politics what is meant for mankind, and 
worries over such paltry facts as that Mr. Asquith controls one 
political machine and Mr. Bonar Law another, while he has none. 
An election must be held to create a Lloyd George Party and a 
Lloyd George machine! One gets a bad i impression of Downing 
Street from its Press operations in the reputed interests of the 
Premier. No accusation of any opponent is so’damning as this 
insinuation of his henchmen, that at the height of the Kaiser-Battle 
he is thinking primarily of himself andfmanceuvring for future 
position. I cannot credit this allegation. ¢ Great Britain has been 
unfortunate politically throughout the war. But it cannot be 
that so great a country, at an heroic moment of its history, lies 
at the mercy of so mean a personality as his admirers would have 
us regard Mr. Lloyd George. 

We may, therefore, dismiss such calumnies save as evidence 
of the demoralizing atmosphere around prominent: politicians. 
The General Election can be discussed from a purely impersonal 
point of view, as exclusively affecting public interests, though as 
men are infinitely more important than measures one may regret 
that the War Cabinet remains so constituted as to disentitle it 
to unabated public confidence. There is no suggestion that it is 
to be strengthened against an appeal to the People. The best 
we may hope for is a blank cheque for the Big Six—in other words, 
a Lloyd George Dictatorship. Can this prospect be regarded as 
otherwise than alarming? Is there anything in the record of 
the Big Six to justify the blank cheque ? Do the utterances 
or actions permit us to regard them as the right men in the right 
place, as those to whom we wish to entrust the titanic task of 
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shaping the terms which the victorious Allies must impose on 
the Central Powers as a condition precedent to permanent peace, 
ie. the creation of a Europe in which life would be worth living 
for civilized mankind? Itis a matter of common knowledge that 
throughout the past year His Majesty's Ministers have systemati- 
cally gone out of their way to convince us that they have not 
the root of the matter in them, and that they have no more 
capacity to make a good peace than to command the armies in 
the field, the fleets at sea, or the squadrons in the air. Herein 
lies the danger of the present situation and the infinite peril of 
a General Election with its menace of a Lloyd George Dictator- 
ship. 

‘i would press this most earnestly upon independent organs 
which are as anxious as any one to win the war, and which have 
rendered incalculable service to the national cause during the 
war and fully appreciate the true conditions of victory. They 
have recently surprised many of their readers by their enthusiasm 
for a General Election, while pouring scorn and contumely upon 
every one who has the temerity to differ. We are denounced as 
“ Pacifists,” “ Defeatists,” or “ Party agents”! I am none of 
these things, nor is any other opponent of a General Election of 
my acquaintance. One cannot help feeling that this cry has been 
raised by men who leapt before they looked, and scarcely realize 
whither they are going. No man not absolutely blinded by 
prejudice who seriously wishes to win the war can calmly sit 
down under the present Cabinet, either as a war machine or a 
peace machine. The Times talks vaguely of strengthening the 
Cabinet, and has pointedly indicated the “ passengers ’ who might 
be usefully discarded, eae those unattractive camp-followers 
circling around the Prime Minister, who is anything but a dis- 
criminating judge of men, and usually prefers third-rate advice 
and third-rate advisers to first-rate advice and first-rate advisers. 
Nothing, however, is done. The old faces remain in the old 
places. Indeed, one cannot help suspecting that a General Elec- 
tion, so far from fortifying the Big Six and the Ministry generally, 
would weaken it by permitting the promotion of professional 
politicians or international financiers of the calibre of Lord Beaver- 
brook, which after an appeal to the country could be risked with 
comparative impunity. There is, indeed, more than one blood- 
eurdling appointment which Mr. Lloyd George is credited with 
contemplating, and upon which he might venture the moment 
the need for considering public opinion disappeared. 

Nothing is stranger in discussions upon the vagaries of the 
War Cabinet than the prevailing ignorance as to its composition. 
One rarely meets any one who can correctly name the Big Six, 
even among those who pass for being well Boney It is widely 
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believed, for instance, that Lord Milner is among the elect, and 
the latest book of reference is necessary to persuade people that 
he is not-—the argument being that “A War Minister must be 
in the War Cabinet.” It is precisely because he became War 
Minister that he ceased to be in the War Cabinet, under the 
peculiar regime invented or adopted by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
in violent reaction from the excesses of the Twenty-Three went 
to the opposite extreme of the Five, which afterwards became 
Six. It is popularly assumed that Mr. Balfour as Foreign Minister 
isa Cabinet Minister. But he is not, any more than is Sir Eric 
Geddes, the First Lord of the Admiralty. Neither the Navy, the 
Army, nor Foreign policy are directly represented in the supreme 
Government of this country. Until we have grasped this elemen- 
tary fact we cannot hope to understand the amazing events of 
our time. None of us wish to imitate Germany and “ militarize ” 
our Constitution, but we have run mad in the opposite direction 
by entrusting war to Ministers who did not even pretend to know 
anything of war before August 4, 1914, and who have not learnt 
too much in the interval. It is something, no doubt, that the 
Big Six should be completely satisfied with themselves, while 
they are lucky in finding toadies in the Press, though they are 
their own chief trumpeters, at the head of the band being Lord 
Curzon, who recently electrified the House of Lords by a detailed 
account of the doings of the “‘ Durbar,” as he characteristically 
described the body, of which he is so brilliant an ornament. We 
get this graphic account of the relations of the Big Six to the rest 
of the Government : 

I have described the manner in which Ministers are summoned to the Cabinet room. 
A Minister may bring with him the Departmental experts by whom he is guided and 
by whose counsel he may wish his opinion to be fortified when he meets the Cabinet. 
Thus, as I have explained, the Foreign Secretary constantly brings the experts of his 
Department. The Secretary of State for India brings with him, if required, the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, the Permanent Under-Secretary, and sometimes the military 
adviser of his Office. If on any of the topics that are down for discussion two Ministers 
disagree, and if the question has not been settled in advance by conference or com- 
mittees, each Minister of the Department circulates a Paper stating the case. The 
experts are then heard at the War Cabinet. . . . The Cabinet benefits in my judgment 
from that, because we hear the views of the experts expressed from their own lips, 
and the experts themselves are grateful for this system because they have a chance 
of being heard. They hear discussion in the War Cabinet and they are made acquainted 
with the decision that is arrived at. In some respects these meetings bear a certain 
resemblance to the custom with which some of us are familiar in Oriental countries 
and which is there known as Durbar. I do not speak of Durbar in its ceremonial 
application ; I am far from suggesting that there is anything ceremonial about our 
appearance or conduct. I allude to Durbar in the more common sense familiar to those 
of my noble friends who have been in Eastern countries—to an open court at which 
the Sovereign sits in judgment amidst his counsellors. Very often in Eastern courts 
the ordinary public is admitted. This is a system implanted in the traditions of the 
Fast, some features of which we have, I think, not unsuccessfully adopted on the 
present occasion. (Earl Curzon of Kedleston, House of Lords, June 19, 1918.) 
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It is truly magnificent and in every way worthy of the most 
magnificent of all our Viceroys, but it is not war, nor is it politics, 
nor business, nor common sense. It is, however, valuable witness 
as enabling us to estimate the system of which its authors are so 
inordinately proud, and which they pronounce to be irrevocable 
and eternal. It would be interesting to hear what lesser Ministers 
and their attendant “experts” have to say at the manner in 
which they are kept dancing attendance on the Durbar hour by 
hour and day by day, to the disturbance of their Departmental 
work, with little likelihood and still less security that a sound 
decision will be ultimately arrived at by the eloquent Amateurs 
before whom they appear, who have ntither the training nor the 
intellectual equipment to decide off-hand the vastly complicated 
issues that are presented to them from all corners of the globe 
in the interval of their stupendous task of running a record war. 
As we know from bitter and costly experience the Big Six regard 
strategy as no less in their Department than politics, diplomacy, 
administration. Who, then, are these Supermen before whom 
Lord Milner, accompanied by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, several members of the Army Council, and other experts, 
jostle with Mr. Balfour and the Foreign Office officials for an 
audience, while Sir Eric Geddes and the Admiralty wait on the 
door-mat ? If ever there was a time-wasting machine it is this, 
and for what purpose? That judgment may be pronounced on 
most difficult and delicate of human problems by men who owe 
their positions almost exclusively to their parliamentary or plat- 
form gifts. The names of these weary Titans are : 


Mr. Lloyd George General Smuts 
Mr. Bonar Law Lord Curzon 
Mr. Barnes Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


The British public, which is the most generous in the world, 
being ever ready to make allowances for every one in authority 
as probably beset with difficulties unknown to outsiders, is fully 
prepared to credit the Big Six with every talent and every virtue 

save those which they manifestly do not possess. We may regard 
them as high-minded and honourable patriots with no thought 
for themselves, animated by a single-minded desire to serve the 
State. So much was claimed for their predecessors. But the 
Downing Street Press, which never wearies of excoriating the Old 
Gang—for which no one has a good word to say wpa Be 7s, and 
which none wish to resurrect—has been repeatedly challenged to 
indicate the superiority of the New Gang, which came in amid a 
prodigious flourish of trumpets in 1916, and has apparently 
devoted itself ever since to demonstrating that Tweedledee 
resembles Tweedledum. 
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So long as public opinion is not entirely negligible there lingers 
hope that the Prime Minister may realize the urgent need of 
strengthening the invertebrate body to which he has entrusted 
our national destinies at this crisis of our fate. But from the 
moment that salutary influence was removed, as it would be 
should Mr. Lloyd George sweep the country, as anticipated by 
his friends, and secure a blank cheque, everything would rapidly 
go from bad to worse, and the very ladders by which he had 
mounted would be discarded. I am one of those who are con- 
vinced that on the whole Lord Northcliffe has been an immense 
factor on the right side during these four crucial years. It is note- 
worthy that the moment he went to the United States the Govern- 
ment he had played so much part in installing rapidly deteriorated 
and has never been able to pull itself together again. In the 
event of a Lloyd George Dictatorship following a General Elec- 
tion, Lord Northcliffe’s influence might sink to nil, while that of 
Defeatist financiers, International Jews, and Labour Pacifists, for 
whom Mr. Lloyd George has always had a weakness and with 
whom he is believed to have maintained his connexions, would 
proportionately rise. ‘There is real danger of a Khaki Election 
being followed by a Lansdowne Peace. 

This may to some extent explain one of the minor mysteries 
of these times —namely, the support of Lloyd George Government 
by the Manchester Guardian, because if there be a newspaper 
which does not want to “ knock out” the Boche it is the mouth- 
piece of Cobdenism, which continues to provide pabulum for the 
German Press in war as in peace. Nevertheless the Manchester 
Guardian was in “the conspiracy’ to bring down the Asquith- 
Bonar Law Coalition, and hailed Mr. George’s advent to power 
with enthusiasm, despite his famous “ knock-out ” interview and 
his capture of Downing Street as a “ knock-out’ Premier. The 
“Old Gang ” with its League of Nations and evident inability to 
win the war would, one might have supposed, be more congenial 
to pseudo-Pacifists, who have obstructed every measure calculated 
to achieve the national objective, and advocated every project, 
as they have defended every politician—throughout the Entente— 
calculated to lose the war. If Lord Northcliffe’s generous estimate 
of the Prime Minister as a “ British Clemenceau ” be correct—if 
Mr. Lloyd George remains a convinced “ knock-outer,” it is pass- 
ing strange that one of Lord Lansdowne’s chief supporters in the 
Press—the avowed enemy of M. Clemenceau, Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. Havelock Wilson—should uphold Mr. Lloyd George, unless 
it be that the Manchester Guardian has good reason for regarding 
him as likely to deliver the only goods it really cares about— 
namely, the rotten peace of which it is the champion. 

It is decidedly disquieting that almost every speech of the Prime 
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Minister should nowadays contain some unhappy phrase or passage 
which Defeatists eagerly exploit, and which cannot fail to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Lord Lansdowne is roundly and 
rightly denounced for expressing sentiments too frequently heard 
on the lips of our * Win-the-War ” Cabinet. Mr. Barnes's objec- 
tive is apparently to embrace the Germans in a League of Nations, 
General Smuts, the conqueror of East Africa, permits himself to 
swing from wild statements that Germany is beaten and knows 
it, to equally disastrous declarations against an Allied victory. 
Thus in the dark days of May he informed the people of Glasgow : 

When we talk of victory we don’t mean marching to the Rhine, we don’t mean 
marching to Berlin, we don’t mean going on with this war until we have simashed 
Germany and the German Empire, and are able to dictate peace to the enemy in his 
capital. We shall continue the war until the objects for which we set out are achieved, 
and we will continue on a defensive basis to the very end. I don’t think that an out- 
and-out victory is possible any more for any group of nations in this war, because it 
will mean an interminable campaign. (May 17, 1918.) 

It would be impossible to quote anything less like the stimulat- 
ing oratory of M. Clemenceau in France, the uncompromising 
pronouncements of President Wilson in the United States, or 
Lord Northcliffe’s robust and refreshing pronouncements in Print- 
ing House Square and elsewhere, in which he iterates and reite- 
rates that the Prussian capital is the only place in which to make 
a peace worth having, while from both sides of the Atlantic the 
cry for a dictated peace—i.e. the unconditional surrender of the 
miscreants of mankind—has reached irresistible proportions. But 
this is not the note of Mr. Lloyd George, who gives the House of 
Commons certificates of character to the good faith of von Kiihl- 
mann and Co., whose treachery and trickery are a byword even 
among Teutons, and goes about the country warning us against 
‘vengeance’? upon the criminal community which has outraged 
every law of God and man. Only the other day at Manchester 
the Prime Minister reached the point of declaring, ‘‘ Nor can we 
allow Chauvinists to impose terms,’ nor must we leave Germany 
with a sense of grievance! For this he has had his reward in the 
shape of a patronizing puff from Mr. Massingham, who is even 
more Pacifist and more Defeatist than the Manchester Guardian, 
who had hardly had a good word to say for Mr. Lloyd George 
since the happy dispatch of the Grey-Lansdowne-McKenna com- 
bination in December 1916. What does it mean? We cannot 
say. Wedo not know. It looks as though some one is going 
“to be left,” either patriots who support the present Government, 
believing it to be a patriotic and trustworthy Government ani- 
mated by their own single-minded sentiments, or Pacifists who 
think it as likely as any other to make a Lansdowne Peace. From 
past experience we should say that the former are far more likely 
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to find themselves “ in the cart ’’—to use a homely phrase—than 
the latter, and they would certainly have no one to thank but 
themselves, as neither the personnel nor the policy of our War 
Cabinet entitles us to trust it in the matter of peace-making. 

Of this, however, our readers are fully competent to form 
their own opinion, and I can sincerely say that 1 devoutly hope 
I may be wrong in mistrusting Mr. Lloyd George and the Big Six, 
to whom I would thus summarize the objections to giving a blank 
cheque in the shape of a General Election ; 

(1) From the moment a General Election became the policy 
of the Government there would be serious danger lest national 
and Imperial interests—abroad as well as at home, including 
military considerations —became subordinated to electioneering. 
There would be a perilous desire to achieve some sensational 
success, regardless of consequences. 

(2) It would be a dangerous and costly diversion of political 
and industrial energies at a crucial moment of the war, opening 
the floodgates of acrimonious and factious controversy. 

(3) There is no adequate reason for it. 

(4) There is no popular demand for it. 

(5) It might prove a grave embarrassment to Allied Govern- 
ments, which would find themselves confronted by similar demands 
by mischief-makers. 

(6) Nothing would be gained by a General Election, as the 
best men being absorbed in the war would be unavailable as 
candidates and unable to take any part in shaping policies, even 
if they were not jockeyed out of the vote. 

(7) The clearance of professional Pacifists from certain con- 
stituencies would be counterbalanced by the return of many 
“wild men,” including Bolsheviks and Sinn-Feiners. 

(8) Any weakening of the Government majority, and 
strengthening of the ‘avowed ‘ ‘ Peace-by-negotiations ”’ Party, 
would have a deplorable effect on our Allies and on our enemies. 
Mr. Lloyd George as an impressionist might be tempted to play 
up to Pacifism. 

(9) An overwhelming Government majority would involve a 
Lloyd George Shadenbin. The Prime Minister might then be 
tempted to listen to the same bad advisers who were responsible 
for General Smuts’s secret mission to Switzerland last year. The 
country might find itself committed to pourparlers or an “ armis- 
tice” before it had time to turn round. 

(10) “Tis better to bear the ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of. 

L. J. Maxse 


WILD BIRDS AND THE FARMER 


THERE is now ample evidence to prove that since 1916 there has 
been a serious and widespread diminution in the numbers of our 
resident wild birds. Numerous correspondents have reported to 
us from various parts of the British Isles on the effects of the 
severe winter of 1916-17, and to a lesser extent that of 1917-18, 
and also some of the effects that have resulted from the formation 
of sparrow clubs in different parts of the country. More recently 
Messrs. Jourdain and Witherby * have set forth in considerable 
detail an invaluable record of the effects of the winter of 1916-17. 
Moreover, all who take an interest in the ways and habits of wild 
animal life must have been struck by this curious coincidence— 
namely, during the spring and summer of 1917 very many of our 
commoner species of wild birds were apparently rare, and 
injurious insects were particularly abundant; during 1918 the 
same phenomenon was still more noticeable, the insects being 
exceedingly abundant, in many districts sufficiently numerous to 
constitute a plague. As a result of this dislocation of the so-called 
balance of nature an enormous amount of home-grown food has 
been lost. Such a loss the nation can ill afford at the present 
time, the subject therefore may be deemed worthy of some 
consideration. 

A careful perusal of the above-mentioned record shows that, 
of the family containing the thrushes, blackbird, wheatear, and 
chats, there were heavy losses throughout the country, but 
fortunately considerable recovery has been made. A_ heavy 
mortality was noticed in the case of the robin in the south coast 
counties. The hedge-accentor stood the winter rather well, 
though losses varying from 50 to 80 per cent. were reported from 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Essex, Herts, Derby, Yorks, and Merioneth. 
The tits suffered very severely, “ probably from 40 to 90 per cent. 
of the great tits perished,’ and the blue tit to an even greater 
extent ; but in thickly populated districts and on the outskirts of 
large towns they survived in considerable numbers. In Scotland 
we have noticed a great reduction of this last species, and the 
recovery is by no means normal yet. The wren, likewise, 1s 


* British Birds, 1918, xi, pp. 267-271; xii, pp. 26-35. 
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reported as being greatly reduced, in some counties—e.g. Kent, 
Surrey, Hants, Norfolk, Somerset, Herts, and Worcester—the 
losses were particularly severe, 80 to 90 per cent. in some cases. 
The valuable family of insectivorous birds containing the wagtails 
and pipits fared rather better ; a decrease of 33 per cent. of the 
grey wagtail in Devon, Derby, Salop, and Westmorland was 
noticed, and the pied wagtail suffered to the extent of 20 per 
cent. in Somerset and Sussex, and 50 per cent. in Kent, Surrey, 
and Essex. The finches are reported as not being much affected, 
though the greenfinch, linnet, and goldfinch show slight decreases. 
The chaffinch seems to be one of the few birds that stood the 
winter well. In Scotland it benefited by coming into the towns 
and villages. In a like manner the buntings do not seem to have 
been severely affected, except in the case of the cirl and reed 
buntings. Starlings were little affected, and any losses were 
more than made good by spring and autumn migrants. The 
skylark is reported as suffering to the extent of 70 per cent. in 
Sussex, and 40 to 50 per cent. in Notts and North Stafford. 
“Recovery in the case of this species seems to be slow, and little 
increase is noticeable in 1918.” In Scotland (Fife) we notice 
very little if any change, the species is fairly plentiful. The green 
woodpecker, on the whole, stood the winter well, though decreases 
are reported from a number of counties. The owls do not seem 
to have been affected, and no reports of any decrease of either 
the barn or tawny owl have been received. Of the hawks, a 
decrease of 50 per cent. of kestrels is fnentioned for Essex, whilst 
sparrow-hawks showed a large increase in Herts. 

The above list is sufficiently long without recounting other 
less important groups, so far as the farmer and the fruit-grower 
are concerned. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that the 
country has suffered a most serious loss, and at a time when it 
can least afford it. Moreover, there is good reason for believing 
that those birds that survived the ordeal of the climatic conditions 
commenced the seasons of 1917 and 1918 with considerably 
lowered vitality, which is borne out in the records of the number 
of eggs laid, and in the higher percentage of infertile eggs. We 
have heard it remarked by the thoughtless that both the farmer 
and the fruit-grower can well afford to lose a large percentage of 
their crops, as a smaller harvest means an increased price. It is 
not our purpose to enter upon any discussions in political economy, 
but the fallacy of such opinions are surely obvious. Apart from 
the sheer waste, there never was a time when every ounce of 
home-grown food had a greater value, but even were this not so, 
an abundance of cheap food is surely one of the greatest blessings 
any nation can enjoy. 

The relationship between prosperous agriculture and the 
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regulation of our wild bird fauna may not at first sight be 
apparent, but that the two subjects are most intimately related 
and closely interwoven there is no longer any doubt. We have 
now sufficient statistics to show that we have in this country a 
certain number of species of wild birds whose food consists almost 
entirely of insects and weed seeds ; we have also a series of species 
that subsist on what the farmer terms “ vermin ’—namely, rats, 
mice, voles, moles, shrews, ete. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of these birds to the country. The millions of 
caterpillars, grubs, flies, beetles, etc., that they consume in a 
year is prodigious, and can scarcely be brought home to the mind 
by an expression in figures. Let us take as an instance the song- 
thrush. This beautiful bird is known all the country over for its 
delightful song, the symmetry and elegance of its figure, and its 
general inoffensiveness. Usually it rears two broods of young in 
a year. The stomach contents of seven birds examined at 6 A.M. 
were found to contain an average of eighty-four insects. Such 
food we know is digested in about three or three and a half hours, 
so that we may safely state that about four meals are required 
per day, i.e. the stomach capacity is filled four times during the 
day. Specimens examined at 7 P.M. showed no diminution in the 
quantity of food or in the number of insects. We may therefore 
state with a fair amount of accuracy that each song- thrush 
consumes on an average something like 336 insects, caterpillars, 
flies, grubs, etc., per day ; 2352 per week, or 10,080 per month. 
In the nesting season many more would be consumed, so that we 
do not think that we shall be overestimating the figure if we 
say that during April, May, and June each bird accounts for the 
destruction of at least 30,000 animals, most of which are injurious 
to the farmer or fruit-grower. The number of song-thrushes in 
the British Isles must be fairly large, but as we have no means 
of definitely computing the number with any degree of accuracy, 
let us suppose that there are 100,000. Such a number of birds 
would in the three months just mentioned account for 3,024,000,000 
of insects, caterpillars, etc. The whole of this material would 
weigh over 520 tons, and would fill fifty-two railway trucks. 
Such a mass of insects, etc., are capable in fourteen days of 
destroying nearly 10,000 tons of produce! Now we think the 
reader will begin to realize the value of the song-thrushes, for if 
the produce were worth on an average only £5 per ton, they 
would save in three months upwards of £50,000 worth of home- 
grown food. 

We have cited only a single species. What the cumulative 
effect must be of fifty or sixty species feeding upon insects and 
their larvee for the greater part of the year, we are unable to 
estimate, but this at least we can state, that they must exercise 
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a control such as few realize, and without which it would be almost 
impossible to cultivate the land to any profitable purpose. This 
fact has been recognized by practically every civilized country, 
and in not a few great organizations or State Departments have 
been founded, staffed by scientific experts, whose duty it is to 
study the food and feeding habits of the wild birds of their country, 
in order that all that are beneficial may be protected and pre- 
served, and the few that are proved to be injurious so controlled 
as to reduce their depredations to a minimum. 

A prosperous agricultural community, we have been told, 
“must be considered beneficial to any country from a national, 
social, and economic standpoint,” but such is impossible unless 
we understand the agricultural calling. Agriculture is primarily 
concerned with plant and animal production, two branches of 
biology, and any factor which makes these difficult to pursue, or 
reduces the product, is one that calls for immediate redress. We 
all know that one of the greatest enemies the plant producer has 
to fight against is a certain section of the insect world, and just 
as in human warfare every device of the brain of man has been 
enlisted, so the cultivator of the soil has called to his aid innu- 
merable chemicals, spraying machines, and the fumigation of the 
soil, but all these are but palliatives. In some cases they are 
ineffective because too costly, and in others only partially effective, 
but still profitable to carry out. All of them are the artificial 
means that man has sought to aid him in the never-ending war- 
fare against insect pests, but there are natural means that are 
much more effective. When the citrus industry of the great 
Californian orchards was threatened with devastation by the 
tiny insect known as the fluted or cottony cushion-scale ([cerya 
purchasi), it was not spraying that stamped it out, but the intro- 
duction of an Australian ladybird beetle, known to naturalists 
by the name of Vedalia cardinalis. In a year and a half they 
had practically cleared the pest out of California. Writing in 
1904, a member of the Californian State Commission of Horti- 
culture stated, “‘ So effective has this work of introducing beneficial 
insects and encouraging native parasites been, that we have 
practically reduced all the worst of our scale pests and very 
many other destructive insects below the danger line.” The 
country that achieved this great work stands to-day as the 
foremost in its beneficial work on insect parasitism and on economic 
ornithology. It has enlisted the services of two mighty natural 
forces, the potentialities of which are boundless. 

It is such great natural forces as these that tend to hold the 
balance of nature, and that of our wild birds will, if properly 
controlled, exercise a beneficial effect that must prove of the 
very greatest benefit to the farmers and fruit-growers of this 
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country. This control, however, must be one that is the outcome 
of a clear understanding and intimate knowledge of the ways 
and habits of the birds, and not founded upon prejudice, ignorance, 
or caprice. The lack of such knowledge has led to many very 
serious errors in the past. Many countries not possessing such 
have had to purchase their experience at a terrible cost. Such 
is the inexorable law of nature, and the price that ignorance and 
neglect must ever pay. We have thus seen that a factor in 
successful crop production, that is pregnant with the most far- 
reaching possibilities to the people of this country, has suffered 
material damage, and that its power for good has been consider- 
ably curtailed. One naturally inquires, “ What has been or is 
being done to remedy the situation? *’ Has the State, with a 
vivid perception that few have ever known it to possess before, 
quickly and effectively set about remedying a matter so vital to 
the people of these islands? Alas, no! Its lamp does not 
possess the oil of clear understanding and intimate knowledge 
that are essential to illuminate this darkness, and so the country 
must trust in Providence that ultimately all will come right. 
How terrible will be the Nemesis that must overtake such short- 
sightedness. The assistance that those receive who help them- 
selves may possibly induce individuals or societies to set about 
doing something, and there are three ways in which their efforts 
may be very profitably employed—namely, in the education of 
public opinion, in the provision of nesting-boxes and food, and in 
securing more effective legislation. Briefly let us consider these 
three suggestions. 

‘“ The first and most important step in protecting birds from 
their human enemies,’ writes Professor Forbush, the State 
Ornithologist of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “is to 
create a public sentiment in favour of birds, by teaching their 
value and the necessity for conserving them.” Such work can 
be carried out by lectures to teachers, farmers, fruit-growers, the 
general public, and in our schools. Economic nature study 
should be taught in all of our rural schools, for ignorance of the 
ways and habits of our wild bird life has much to do with their 
destruction. Even apart from the strictly utilitarian view, bird 
life affords innumerable pleasures to those who have “ eyes to see 
with ”’ and “ ears to hear with,’ but we need not dwell upon their 
place in the sentimental and esthetic side of juvenile training. 

The absence of cheap and popularly written literature on the 
subject is a great misfortune, and although we have various 
organizations interested in bird protection, none have so far 
considered this matter worthy of attention. In speaking of 
literature we do not refer to the issue of pamphlets simply con- 
taining general statements. Any literature to be of value must 
contain clear statements of fact, and vividly portray the per- 
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centages of food that constitute a birds’ food for the whole year. 
The farmer, fruit-grower, forester, or gamekeeper must be able to 
learn from such pamphlets how any particular species of bird 
affects his crops, etc., to what extent one kind of food is taken, 
and what ratio it bears to other kinds. 

Once the people of this country realize what a potent factor 
wild birds are in the protection of our food crops and our forests, 
then more enlightened views will prevail, the tardy machinery of 
the State will be forced to move more quickly and more effectively 
in order to preserve and protect a natural force of inestimable 
value to mankind. The object in providing nesting-boxes is 
twofold : first, the provision of suitable nesting sites ; and, secondly, 
adequate protection. Even the small experiments made in this 
country have given excellent results, and they deserve to be 
widely copied. In other countries this means of increasing the 
number of birds has been undertaken by the State, and carried out 
on a large scale, with great benefit to both agriculture and forestry. 

Respecting the securing of more effective legislation, one 
hesitates to refer to the subject as affecting wild birds, for of the 
seven recent Acts of Parliament none have proved effective, and 
what is to be still more regretted, they have not been enforced to 
anything like the extent they should have been. It is useless 
enacting that this or that bird or its eggs shall not be taken, and 
at the same time permitting the dealers’ shops to be stocked with 
dead and living birds and their eggs. Granted that any species 
of wild bird is afforded protection under these various Acts, then 
such should be rigorously enforced, but at the present time it 
would seem that it is no one’s duty to see that this is done, and 
consequently the Acts are more or less dead letters. 

Writing on the protection of bird life in Australia, Sir James 
Carruthers has recently stated that unless the wild bird life of 
that continent is protected, it “‘ will become a land of plagues 
that will force attention to the necessity for obedience to nature’s 
law preserving the balance of life in order to permit agriculture 
and other industries in the land to be profitably and economically 
carried on. . . . The immense losses of sheep last year from 
blowflies must have cost Australia some millions sterling. With- 
out doubt the natural enemies of the flies—the insectivorous 
birds of Australia—must be looked to as a means to mitigate the 
plague. Unless these birds are protected they will continue to 
diminish and the plague increase.” 

It is surely unnecessary to wait until disaster overtakes us. 
The time for action is now, if we wish to secure to ourselves and 
to those who follow us, the benefits that nature has so wisely 
ordained, and which ignorance and indifference are persistently 


seeking to thwart. 
Water E. CoLiince 
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Ir must ever remain a curious fact, says the new Gibbon in an 
unpublished fragment of the year 2200, that the German people 
which set out to conquer the world in the summer of 1914 was 
so fully persuaded of its superiority to all other nations that it 
had no doubt of its speedy success. A superficial view, he con- 
tinues, of the result of the great struggle, in which the Germans 
were ultimately conquered and subdued, would seem to give the 
lie to that pretension; but the candid and impartial historian, 
who dissects causes as well as consequences, will properly attempt 
to ascertain whether there was any foundation for so seemingly 
stupendous a delusion. In the search for truth he will for the 
moment find it necessary to put aside all memory of the new 
England which arose from the long conflict, and endeavour to 
forget—though the task is frankly difficult—the magnificent 
heroism of France and the timely intervention of America ; and 
he will cast his mind back to the year 1913, when Germany, still 
nominally at peace, but almost ready for the war she had long 
contemplated, was debating whether the domination of the world 
could be more effectually secured by military or economic means, 
or by a combination of both. 

It is quite evident that the statesmen of Berlin made a grave 
miscalculation, both as to the attitude of Britain in the event of 
a European war and as to the effect of her intervention in the 
conflict. _As to the former, they may possibly have been un- 


intentionally misled by Lord Haldane; as to the latter, they can . 


only have been misled by themselves. The fact that the German 
Government was so obsessed by the feebleness of the British 
Cabinet at that date might perhaps have been urged in excuse 
for its failure to observe that the proverbial energy of the English 
people was unimpaired, and that it only required a sufficient 
stimulus to force it into action ; but, indeed, it was a fundamental 
blunder of the Teutonic authorities that while in all their calcula- 
tions they analysed the character of the politicians with whom 
they were dealing with almost mathematical precision, they 
entirely ignored the national character of the peoples with whom 
they had finally to reckon. The miscalculation may have been 
partly due to the extreme docility of their own subjects, but it 
should not have been difficult to see that this docility was unknown 
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outside Germany, and even in Austria it was notoriously lacking 
beyond the limits of the purely German provinces ; and assuredly 
it needs no particular penetration to discover that while politicians 
must come and go from year to year, the essential character and, ° 
consequently, the fundamental polity of a nation may remain 
substantially the same from century to century. 

This failure to judge the English character might conceivably 
have been thought a mere accident, the temporary aberration of 
a usually considered policy, were it not that it was precisely 
repeated in the case of America three years later. It is true, 
indeed, that President Wilson, mindful of the memorable warning 
of George Washington against the entanglements of European 
politics, had proclaimed the neutrality of the United States in 
1914; nor is it for an historian to blame a statesman who bases 
his policy on the teaching of history. But Wilson, as the event 
showed, proved himself capable of learning from contemporary 
history as well as from the chronicles of the past ; and by doing 
so he not only removed the old reproach against America of 
isolation in the politics of the world—an isolation admirably suited 
to an infant nation, but no longer worthy of a masculine people 
which had now attained a consciousness of its proper strength— 
but he earned for himself a rank perhaps not less high than that 
of the great Founder of the Republic. If Washington, in short, 
made the United States part of America, Wilson made it part of 
the world. 

It is probable that Germany, arguing from the learned impo- 
tence of her own university professors, misjudged altogether the 
character of this professor in the presidential chair. It was a 
fatal blunder ; but she committed an error worse even than that. 
A wise policy would in any case have been reluctant to provoke 
an antagonist with such mighty resources. But Germany chose 
to imagine that because the people of the United States were 
averse from war on principle, and at the moment unprepared for 
war in practice, they were, therefore, unwilling to engage in war, 
incapable of waging it successfully, and reluctant to pursue it to 
a decisive conclusion. It was, in fact, only after the United 
States had been engaged in the war for more than a year that the 
stupendous energy of her preparations, which had long impressed 
the rest of the world, at last ceased to invoke sneers in Berlin ; 
but in this matter, as in many others, knowledge came too late, 
and Germany only learnt the full error of her diagnosis when the 
terms of peace were dictated to her by the triumphant Allies. 

A careful study of the authorities who wrote immediately 
before the war, our author proceeds, soon makes it evident that, 
although the German intellect, like the German soil, was on the 
whole less fertile than that of England and France, yet its yield 
Was in some respects greater, frequently in quantity, and in some 
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rare instances even in quality. The cause of this strange paradox 
lay in the fact that Germany, alone of all the States into which the 
world was then divided, had perceived and secured the full advan- 
tages of organization in every department of her national life. She 
gained, by the combination of a thousand industrious brains, what 
she lacked in individual genius. She secured, with meticulous 
care, the fruits which her more fortunate neighbours often wasted 
in careless husbandry. From the schoolmasters who formed a bee- 
keeping union in Silesia to the great ironmasters of Westphalia 
and the German General Staff itself, the resources, the enterprise, 


the scientific research and the commercial energy of the whole 


country was organized on co-operative lines; and a series of 
successively ascending authorities directed the energies of a 
patient and docile people in the most economical fashion possible 
to that still primitive age. The interest of the town was put 
above that of the citizen, the province above that of the town, 
the State above that of the province: the interest of the industry 
was put above that of the individual trader, of the fundamental 
industry above that of the by-products, of the State (in the rare 
cases where they conflicted) above that of the industries. 

The result of this disciplined system was a national output and 
a national strength out of all comparison with the apparent ability 
of the people. The individual Englishman, who competed with 
the individual German in the outer world, was accustomed to 
outclass his rival almost as a matter of course, but it was the aim 
of Germany—and one which was not unsuccessfully achieved for 
many years—to see that the individual Englishman competed, 
not against the individual German but against the combined 
resources of a large German commercial corporation, backed, if 
necessary, by subsidies and bounties from the German State. 
In that case, as was but natural, the victory often remained with 
the corporation. 

The savagery with which Germany conducted the war she 
had planned, and, above all, the fact that she lost it, tended a 
little to obscure the manifest virtues of this system of organization ; 
and it was but natural that its apparent defects should be urged 
by those Englishmen who still cherished the individualistic 
theories of the Victorian age and confessed themselves followers 
of Herbert Spencer—a philosopher whose system has long sunk 
into deserved neglect. By a curious example of human incon- 
sistency, remarks our ironic historian, a large number of those 
whose individualism led them to oppose any system of national 
organization were found in the Liberal Party, which had dis- 
tinguished itself, in its eight years of office before the war, far more 
by perfecting its private organization than by attending to the 
public interest which was its nominal concern. But the reasons 


which persuaded these politicians to maintain that what was 
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legitimate and even laudable in a caucus was entirely unsuitable 
for a State, although presumably cogent, were not publicly 
proclaimed, nor is it possible at this distance of time to ascertain 
them. 

But Englishmen on the whole were a common-sense race. 
They recognized that the statesmen who had been so flagrantly 
wrong in the past were not likely to be more successful either as 
the prophets or guides of the future, nor were they greatly im- 
pressed by the industrious attempts which were made in this 
time of enforced national introspection to mislead them with 
resounding but usually meaningless phrases. 

Some few of those phrases, indeed, to which the passage of 
time has given a sardonic meaning assuredly not contemplated by 
their authors, flit like transient shadows across the tumultuous 
annals of the early twentieth century, and deserve the same brief 
record that is bestowed upon other exploded opinions of the more 
ignorant ages and classes. The idea that “the war was to end 
war,’ that it was to issue in a “ league of nations ” and to establish 
a supernational authority of purely nominal strength which was 
capable of coercing sovereign States, may perhaps be classed by 
the indifferent philosopher with the delusions that the earth was 
flat, that the soul of man had its seat in the liver, and that the 
casual conjunction of the stars determined the characters and 
actions of human beings. There are, unfortunately, few opinions 
so foolish or so extravagant as not to command some following for 
a time, and it is perhaps no disgrace to a people which was acutely 
and even excessively conscious of its defects that it toyed with 
these phrases during the short period in which their novelty 
rendered them attractive. 

Happily for the future of the British Empire, in the period of 
reconstruction which set in decisively during the latter half of the 
war, the English people rejected the finest phrase for the plainest 
fact; and credits, in consequence, fell even more rapidly in 
Downing Street than in Lombard Street. The evident failure of 
the party political system to ensure the security of the kingdom, 
or to keep abreast with modern developments in other countries, 
clearly made it necessary to overhaul the whole machinery of 
Cabinet Government. ‘It is a curious fact,” says a writer of 
that time (and what seems curious to him may well sound in- 
credible to us three centuries later), “ that there is no Minister 
of Science in the British Parliament. But perhaps it is fortunate 
that there is not, for the appointment would certainly be thrown 
to an aspiring lawyer in order to fit him for the bench. This 
worship of the amateur in office is seemingly an ineradicable 
mental disease of our country, natural to a constitution which 
places an untravelled country gentleman at the head of its colonial 
administration and a distinguished attorney in charge of its fleet ; 
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but even for England there is hope, since this peculiar method 
has not yet been elaborated into a system, and by some strange 
paradox a clergyman is still allowed to govern the Church.” 

This quaint fashion, which fittingly achieved its crowni 
triumph of incongruity at the height of the war, when it olecel 
a retired physician at the head of the Munitions Department, 
naturally became altogether intolerable as soon as the grave 
problems that arose immediately on the conclusion of peace 
urgently called for solution. The young England which had 
fought and won on the battlefields was in no mind to accept 
without demur the temporizing expedients which its fathers had 
dignified under the name of compromise, an expression too often 
employed in the Victorian age to cloak a bungle, to conceal a 
retreat, or to excuse a failure to think out a question of first 
principles. The young England, in fact, which came back soiled 
with the mud of Flanders or flushed with the gracious sun of 
France was not a little sceptical of the alleged wisdom of its 
parents ; and with all its grasp of realities, it was in a mood of 
stern but impatient idealism, ready to examine the very foun- 
dations of the civilization it had left as boys and returned to 
as veterans of war. 

Undoubtedly there was much that. was good as well as bad 
in the old England which they examined with such searching eyes ; 
but it was natural that in this criticism the good should be taken 
for granted, like the conventional beauty of a great building and 
a standard poet, and the bad be more insisted on. And the 
contrast, not only between the ideal and the achievement, but 
between the easily possible and the actual, was something too gross 
for complacent reflections and reassurances. A great sixteenth- 
century Englishman who constructed his Utopia, as the fashion 
then was, dreamed of a New Atlantis; the twentieth century 
inherited instead a New Cut and a New Cross. Others who 
dreamed of justice saw that they had inherited mere legalism ; 
that they sought God and found the Rev. R. J. Campbell. The 
returned soldiers of England clearly thought it possible that the 
human race should improve on that record. And they did. 

The principles upon which they proceeded to reconstruct their 
society seem naturally so trite and obvious to men of a later 
generation that the wonder is, not that they were introduced in 
the twentieth century, but that they were not introduced until 
then. There had been a great deal of loose talk in England before 
the war about social reform, much of which was in theory quite 
excellent, although in practice it was usually an attempt, more 
or less successful, of the two great political parties to attract the 
Socialist and Labour vote ; but little was actually achieved until 
the post-war thinkers approached the matter from a different 
ang!e. 
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They perceived that social reform was urgently necessary, 
and would probably always be necessary, but that its foundations 
lay in industrial security, a fact which had hitherto been neglected, 
forgotten, or denied. The population question troubled our 
ancestors considerably, and they were alternately terrified of the 
menace of overpopulation and a lack of what was called, in the 
political jargon of the times, man-power. Apparently they did 
not clearly see that the productiveness of the family in the long 
run depended on the productiveness of the soil and dustry, and 
that if the production of a country could be increased, its popula- 
tion could be increased in proportion ; nor could they for some 
time see that the production of a country depended first on its 
security and secondly on its organization and equipment. The 
truth of the matter probably was that the Edwardian social 
reformers were either mere politicians, in which case their sincerity 
is somewhat doubtful, or amiable sentimentalists of the kind that 
used to form philanthropic societies for the rescue of cats or 
females that had strayed from the accustomed path. They were 
so impressed with the statistics of infantile mortality—which 
were, it is true, a sufficient proof that the alleged civilization of 
the day was merely a veneered barbarism—that they seriously 
proposed that the State should take charge of the rearing of the 
infants while the mothers worked in the factories. They did not 
realize that if the State looked after industrial security it could 
leave the mothers to look after their babies. But indeed it was 
the fault of all these early reformers that they concentrated their 
attention too much on the superstructure of society and forgot 
its foundations. 

The restoration of a tariff, which was reluctantly undertaken 
by the Lloyd George Government in the teeth of reactionary 
criticism after seventy years of free imports, formed the outer 
bulwark, as it were, of industrial security, but nothing more ; 
the reorganization of British industry came a year or two later, 
and formed the second step in the making of modern England. 

A worker of that day, whose heresies have long since become 
platitudes, ventured to suggest amid a torrent of jeers and taunts, 
that man, notwithstanding his considerable gifts, was an extra- 
ordinarily wasteful, as well as a mentally and physically lazy 
animal, and that he could produce more and need work less were 
he to make more use of machinery. He lamented that fairly 
obvious improvements in this respect, however, became enveloped 
in a very Sargasso Sea of vested interests, of capital aggregated 
in costly little factories competing uneconomically against each 
other, and even making their own power instead of deriving it 
more cheaply from a common centre; of labour aiming at re- 
stricted output, and so maintaining a high price, of the very articles 
of which labour was the chief purchaser; of hundreds of little 
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shops where a few large stores would give more variety at less 
cost. 

He was told by the orthodox economists of the time that these 
manifold irrelevances secured the economic freedom of the 
individual, and by the orthodox politicians that these wasteful 
devices allowed every man to follow his own bent, and to get his 
living in that state of life into which it had pleased the shade 
of Richard Cobden to call him. Fortunately both politicians 
and economists of the old variety were suspect in post-war 
England, which regarded Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill alike 
as great authorities indeed, but authorities whose teaching could 
be as legitimately disregarded as that of Thomas Aquinas. It 
was seen that the supposititious freedom of the individual kept 
the workhouses full and the cottages empty; it was only too 
evident that there was something wrong with a system which 
crowded the slums and depopulated the villages, and which 
dignified industrial slavery with the name of political liberty; 
and that the wholesale waste of human labour was not a necessary 
consequence of industry but a subtraction of some magnitude 
from the sum total of production. It diminished the national 
output and increased the national charges ; it lowered the national 
vitality, and from time to time, in periods of commercial depression, 
became a source of danger to the State. 

It was retorted that when unemployment was caused by the 
dumping of foreign goods, England should retaliate by dumping, 
not indeed her surplus goods but her surplus population, on her 
colonies ; and it was suggested that the waste which could not 
be denied in human society was inevitable, since it was paralleled 
by a similar waste in nature. Neither argument proved con- 
vincing. The British Empire indeed needed population in its 
outer realms in those days, but not an emigration enforced by the 
needless economic distress of the Mother Country ; the idea that 
waste was inevitable was ridiculed by the sturdy optimism of the 
English people. They remembered that war had been wastefully 
waged by a prodigal Government, and that in the end they had 
won the war ; but they utterly refused to believe that the victory 
was due to the waste, and in the same way they refused to accept 
the theory that economic efficiency was compatible with waste. 

But these arguments of the older politicians, and indeed the 
older politicians themselves, were swept aside in the grave con- 
troversy that arose immediately after the war as to the respective 
spheres of the State and the individual. It would have been 
possible to have given a full account of that prolonged dispute 
from the ten thousand volumes of newspapers carefully preserved 
in the British Museum at Hendon; but unluckily for the com- 
pleteness of history, although luckily perhaps for the ease of the 
historian, continues our grave annalist, the whole collection was 
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aceidentally burned in the great fire that was caused by the fall 
of an aeroplane on the library. It will be recollected that only 
a very few sheets of an evening journal called the Westminster 
Gazette survived the conflagration, and a spirited dispute thereupon 
arose as to whether the paper was too green, or the articles too 
solid, to ignite, which is not yet determined. 

Fortunately there is more trustworthy evidence available 
than that afforded by the remains of this periodical, whose habitual 
serenity appears to have been greatly agitated by the final dis- 
appearance of the old Liberal Party when it split into a thousand 
sections, each professing boundless loyalty while refusing technical 
support to Mr. Asquith, the titular leader. From the Auo- 
biography of Mr. Runciman, who had hoped to head the Liberal 
Government had there been one to head, but who devoted the 
ability of his later years to the composition of a History of the 
Decline and Fall of Free Trade, it is possible to reconstruct the 
opposition to the new organization; from the historic quarrel 
between Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Sidney Webb, each of whom 
complained that the new England disregarded the teaching of its 
true prophet, but acrimoniously disagreed as to the personality 
of the true prophet, some useful but too frequently inaccurate 
sidelights on the questions of the day may be obtained; the 
fifteenth (and only authoritative) Life of Mr. Lloyd George, written 
by six of his private secretaries, with moral reflections by Mr. 
Harold Begbie, and Englished by Mr. E. V. Lucas, supplies a 
stupendous series of speeches on reconstruction ; and The “‘ Times” 
History of the Northcliffe Peace remains the classic authority on 
the period in which England found herself again. 

Of that period, and of every reader, the attention will be 
excited by a History of the Great War; the greatest perhaps and 
most awful scene in the history of mankind. The various causes 
and progressive effects are connected with many of the events 
most interesting in human annals ; the artful policy of Mr. Asquith, 
who long maintained the name and image of a free Parliament ; 
the disorders of Prussian despotism ; the rise, establishment, and 
sects of the pacifists; the invasion and settlements of the bar- 
barians of Germany ; the crusades of the English in the East ; 
the defeats of the Austrians and Turks, the ruin of the German 
Empire. The historian may applaud the importance and variety 
of his subject, but while he is conscious of his imperfections, he 
must often accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was among 
the ruins of the House of Commons, concludes the new Gibbon, 
that I first conceived the idea of a work which has amused and 
exercised many years of my life, and which, however inadequate 
to my own wishes, | finally deliver to the curiosity and candour 
of the public that has inherited the Empire won in the Great War. 

A. Wyatr TILBy 


THE PIRATES’ NAVY 


AL schemes for the future must be based upon the assumption 
that the Allies and the United States of America will impose the 
terms of peace upon the Central Powers. The conditions of a 
peace of compromise are not worth discussing. But an imposed, 
or, as the phrase is, a dictated, peace assumes the ability of the 
Allies to impose any terms they will. Therefore an imposed 
peace must be preceded by unconditional surrender ; and it is 
upon the hypothesis that the enemy has been compelled to 
surrender unconditionally that the future of the sea must be 
considered. 

Speaking at Stuttgart on September 5, the Imperial Vice- 
Chancellor, Herr von Payer, declared that among the conditions 
of peace demanded by Germany were the freedom of the seas 
and the abandonment of the right of search, or, as Herr von Payer 
puts it, the holding immune from capture of private property at 
sea. As no maritime Power would renounce the right of search 
unless it was hopelessly and finally defeated, the German demand 
is only interesting in so far as it demonstrates the unalterable 
ambition of the Pan-German. Nothing can alter the Pan-German 
except his extinction. Two days after the Vice-Chancellor had 
announced terms which belong to the victor in the war, came the 
Austro-Hungarian Note pleading for discussion of the terms of 
peace. Herr von Payer must have known the contents of the 
Note when he spoke at Stuttgart. The apparent discrepancy 
between the Pan-German demands and the Austrian overture 
remains to be explained by the connoisseurs of Central European 
politics. 

The settlement of conditions in respect of the sea is at least 
as important as the settlement of conditions in respect of the 
land. ‘Territorial and political conditions have been indicated in 
outline. Maritime conditions have hardly been mentioned, except 
by the enemy on the one side, and unofficially on the other by 
British seamen, led by Mr. Havelock Wilson. It may be, of 
course, that the Allies have formulated conditions to be announced 
at the proper time. But all the observations made by Ministers 
on the subject imply that nothing has been definitely settled. 
The other day. for instance, General Smuts was discovered once 
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more affirming that the ex-German colonies must not be returned 
to Germany, and declaring that the Governments of the Dominions 
must take part in the settlement. In his speech delivered at 
Manchester the Prime Minister casually remarked that the terms 
of peace must accord with the general sentiments of moderate 

rsons—whatever that may mean. What the country expected 
Mr. Lloyd George to say, and what he did not say, was that the 
preliminary to the discussion of terms was unconditional surrender. 
Indeed, the omission of any reference to the sea from the speeches 
of Ministers is remarkable. 

The first question to be decided by the Allies is whether or 
not the conduct by Germany of sea warfare is to be regarded as 
legitimate or illegitimate. If it is to be treated as legitimate, the 
obvious course of action would be to allow Germany to retain 
her fleet. But if it is to be treated as illegitimate, the whole 
matter is removed to another sphere altogether. On August 24 
last, Judge Mayer of the Federal District Court, New York, 
deciding the case of the Lusitania, adjudged the Imperial German 
Government to be guilty of piracy. The penalty of piracy is 
death by the rope. America is already demanding that the rulers 
of Germany shall be brought to trial, not for making war, but 
for violating the law and custom of civilized warfare. The 
distinction between the two things is drawn sharply and decisively 
in America. In this country, the politicians try to pretend it 
does not exist. 

Now the Allied Governments must choose which it is to be. 
If they decide that Germany and Austria-Hungary are to be 
treated as honourable combatants, that is one situation. The 
Allies will then and thereby establish by condonation of crime 
a precedent which will justify any nation in the future in murder, 
outrage, pillage, wanton destruction, torture of prisoners, poison- 
ing, and the drowning of civilians. If the Allied Governments 
decide that Germany and Austria-Hungary are criminals and 
pirates, that is another situation, which happens to accord with 
the facts. The Allied Governments are here confronted with a 
moral issue. The future of the world depends upon their choice. 
Either the rulers of Germany are to be indicted at the bar of 
justice, or they are not. The question of directly punishing the 
German people does not arise. Therefore the silly talk about 
annihilating Germans may be disregarded. Even their friends in 
this country and elsewhere cannot save them from the tremendous 
punishment their own sin and folly bring upon them. 

If, then, the Allied and American Governments decide that 
the Imperial German Government is guilty of crime and piracy, 
and is the “common enemy of mankind,” which is the legal 
definition of piracy, the conditions to be imposed upon Germany 
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will be framed accordingly. The whole of her fleet, from battle. 
ship to submarine, must be given up. Ship by ship, and vessel 
by vessel, it should be towed out to sea and sunk. The whole of 
the German mercantile marine should be confiscated and dis- 
tributed among the Allies, as part compensation for neutral and 
Allied merchant vessels illegally and piratically destroyed. The 
balance of compensation should be paid in material and in money, 

The abolition of the greater part of the German fleet is a 
necessary military measure, for in default of it there can be no 
security at sea. It is not a punitive act. Neither this country 
nor America proposes again to be compelled to build against the 
monstrous and increasing programmes of German ambition. 
There must be an end of it, by the sinking of the German fleet. 
By what means to prevent the Germans beginning again is a 
matter for the future. But had Germany kept the rules of war 
it might have been advisable to permit her to retain a small 
fleet. As matters stand, she must not be allowed a single gun- 
boat. The exigencies of war compel the reduction of the German 
fleet ; but justice demands the destruction of the whole of it and 
the confiscation of the German mercantile marine. Nor are these 
measures vindictive. They are the simple assertion of the civilized 
nations of their right to deal with piracy according to the law of 
nations ; a law which Germany herself has recognized in her Prize 
Code. Moreover, the deprivation of Germany of her sea power 
is the essential preliminary to that agreement among the Allied 
nations by which the security of the sea must be maintained in 
the future. It is impossible to frame durable conditions so long 
as Germany owns the ability to upset them at any moment. Her 
rulers have already declared that after the war Germany will use 
the threat of submarine warfare to blackmail the Allies. There- 
fore she must be deprived of every submarine she possesses and 
forbidden to build more until such time as the Allies consider 
that she has a Government which can be trusted. In the mean- 
time, in order to prevent evasion and treachery, Germany must 
give hostages to the Allied Governments. 

The invention of the submarine and its capacity for destroying 
commerce have altered the essential conditions of sea warfare. 
There is no sovereign specific for the submarine, and it is im- 
probable that any sovereign specific will be discovered. There is 
no remedy against the gun or its latest development, the bomb 
dropped from the air. There are offensive and protective devices, 
which partly neutralize the effect of gun-fire, and there are offen- 
sive and protective devices which partly neutralize the submarine. 
The conclusion is that the situation must be accepted as it is. 

Until the submarine was invented, a powerful fleet could 
ensure within a certain small margin of loss the security of ocean 
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communications, either by defeating the fleet of the enemy or 
by shutting it in its ports. To-day we pereeive a powerful fleet 
shutting the fleet of the enemy in its ports, and yet unable to 
ensure the security of ocean communications. The position would 
be almost the same had the enemy lost his main fleet by defeat 
in battle ; for although what is called the covering influence of a 
main fleet would be withdrawn, the enemy submarines could still 
leave and enter his fortified naval bases. And the position would 
be almost the same did neither side possess a main fleet ; for the 
war against submarines is waged by small craft. It is now 
necessary that one side should possess a main fleet of capital 
ships only because the other side possesses a main fleet. Ger- 
many, for instance, could challenge a general action, and if she 
won it she could proceed to invade these islands. For the sub- 
marine cannot yet be successfully employed against heavily armed 
and swift ships of war. But apart from these considerations, the 
battle fleet on either side is useless in so far as securing the safety 
of sea communications is concerned. 

Henceforward, no nation need possess a powerful navy in 
order to hold up the traffic of the world. It can be done by 
submarine flotillas judiciously posted. Submarines can be sent 
secretly and unknown to the junctions of the trade routes, where 
they can paralyse sea-borne commerce. Submarines can carry 
mines to any area, sow them unseen, and depart unseen, leaving 
that area death to any ship entering it. A flotilla of submarines 
could mine the mouths of every British harbour in a single night. 

Before the advent of the submarine the maintenance of a 
strong battle fleet and of squadrons of cruisers secured the safety 
of the country and of the trade routes. Since the advent of the 
submarine that security has vanished. During the war the most 
powerful naval nation in the world has not been able to maintain 
sea-borne supplies without the utmost difficulty and without 
serious loss. And it is to be remembered that the submarine is 
not the answer to the submarine. If submarines could be fought 
with submarines, the problem could be solved in the old way by 
building a superior force. But to keep the fleets and flotillas of 
small craft and the squadrons of aeroplanes and dirigibles, now 
employed in anti-submarine warfare, permanently in commission, 
is impossible. 

Nor will it be practicable to conclude an international agree- 
ment to build no more submarines; for no maritime nation will 
consent to forgo so potent a weapon; and even should such an 
agreement be made, there is nothing to prevent its secret violation 
by a country desirous to obtain an advantage over its neighbours. 
The submarine must be regarded as a permanent type of vessel 
of war, developing in size and power. It can be employed in the 
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war upon sea-borne commerce without violating the law of 
nations. P 
The most obvious deduction is that the battleship and battle- 
cruiser will become comparatively useless. It is argued that to 
construct a huge ship costing two or more millions sterling, which, | 
while protected above the water-line with massive steel armour, 
is vulnerable below water to the invisible and fatal attack of the’ 
torpedo, is manifestly absurd. And, indeed, it is probable that 
the design of the battleship will be altered to accord with new 
conditions. But that the capital ship, powerfully armed and 
stoutly protected, will disappear, is not probable. The British’ 
Empire requires the services of the big ship, fit to encounter any_ 
weather in any part of the world. No vessel below a certain’ 
size can maintain her speed in heavy weather nor carry heavy % 
guns. ‘ 
In what exactly the Navy of the future should consist is to” 
be decided, not by the amateur, but by the professional seamen,” 
working in the light of the knowledge gained during the war.) 
But the immediate point to be considered is that Germany has” 
demonstrated the ability of a pirate nation to wreak immense’ 
destruction upon the commerce of the world, in despite of a- 
combination of its most powerful navies, while the pirates’ main 
fleet stayed snug (if a trifle mutinous) in harbour. 
Statesmen have much to say concerning the purpose of the” 
present war to prevent future wars. It is a noble ideal. But | 
the first step towards attaining it is to teach the pirate nation a © 
lesson it will never forget. And the next step is to understand — 
that all the agreements concerning land war will be of no avail, 
unless the laws of the sea and of sea warfare are first enforced. ~ 
Ships of war may be used to keep the peace as well as to make © 
war. The submarine may be legitimately employed in war as_ 
well as piratically. The Germans would have practised piracy in” 
any type offgvessel. It may be that in demonstrating the uses” 
of the submarine in piracy, they have shown the way to use the” 
submarine as the British Navy has always used its vessels, to” 
keep the peace; and, incidentally, to keep the German in his 
place, which will be a place of repentance for many a year to ~ 
come. ) 
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